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EVOLUTION AND HUMAN MARRIAGE 


FatHeER P. Gispert, S.J. 


The author of this learned article discusses in the following pages the various aspects 
of evolution and human marriage. He avers that “monogamy is not a mere ideal. It is 
a fact, as old perhaps as rational man himself.” 


Father Gisbert is Professor of Sociology and Head of the Department of Sociology, 








St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


The two most important developments of 
recent times, which have profoundly affected 
the social] sciences, are the general acceptance 
of the theory of evolution and the passing of 
the primitives or preliterate peoples.’ By the 
latter phenomenon I mean that practically 
all existing preliterate peoples have already 
been studied; there is hardly any probability 
of new ones being discovered in the future. 
This is a fact that is compelling anthropo- 
logists to direct their attention to more 
advanced peoples and even to contemporary 
civilizations. 


But these two facts are not without certain 
inconveniences. First, the acceptance of 
evolution because it is often misunderstood 
and carried .to fields for which there is no 
justification. Secondly, the passing of the 
preliterates because not a few misconceptions 
and even prejudices about them still remain, 
even in the minds of educated persons, which 
are fostered by defective theories and per- 
petuated by cheap unscientific literature. 
Moreover, most of these misconceptions are 
due to a wrong understanding or unwarranted 
extension of the theory of evolution as pro- 
pounded by Charles Darwin and Alfred R. 
Wallace? and their successors, especially 
Thomas Huxley in Great Britain and Ernst 
Haeckel in ravens 


THREE ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION: 


The Biological—When we study man and 
society in the light of evolution many things 
have to be taken into consideration. Evolu- 
tion as such is not a simple concept. In it we 
may distinguish three aspects: the biological, 
the psychological, and the social. 


Concerning the biological aspect there is 
little that can be said here except that 
evolution is an accepted fact—or at least, an 
accepted theory—and that man is supposed 
to be descended from a stock remotely 
common with the old world monkeys, and 
more immediately connected with the anthro- 
poids and the Australopithecus. Yet it may 
be pointed out that, besides the many versions 
or genealogical tables existing about the 
descent of man according to the Darwinian 
system, there is another theory supported 
among others by Doctors Huerzeler and De 
Terra according to which man does not 
descend directly from any ape-like ancestor 
but from another line of his own, heading 
directly towards homo sapiens*. In_ this 
opinion he is not a relative newcomer to this 
planet, but was already here as far back as 
10 million years ago, long before some of his 
so-called ancestors. 


The Psychological Aspect.—At any rate, 
once the teconcncaced origin of man in the 


1By preliterate we mean those peoples who 3 are devoid of the art of writing, and until recently 


were called “primitives”, “savages” etc. 


°Cf, P. G. Fotherhill, Historical Aspects of Organic Evolution, London, 1952, pp. 140 ff. 
3Cf. a report by W. 4 Lawrence, in The Times of India, August 24th, 1958. 
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biological sphere is admitted, we are not 
thereby entitled to draw any a priori con- 
clusion regarding his psychological make up. 
This was well expressed not long ago by no 
other person than G. H. R. Von Koenigswald, 
the famous biologist and paleontologist, who 
at the close of one of his works modestly 
writes: “It is not for us to evaluate man as 
an intellectual being, as a poet and thinker; 
such an approach must be made on a different 
plane.”* This is not surprising if one bears in 
mind that whatever the line of descent from 
animal to man may be,° the psychological 
difference between them is of kind, not of 
degree; not merely numerical, but specific.® 
How this change occurred in this particular 
case we have no scientific evidence to show, 
though in all probability it must have been 
due to a profound mutation or mutations in 
the chromosomes—a hypothesis more in 
accordance with the present mood of science 
which tends to replace the old dictum of 
Leibniz Natura non facit saltus (nature does 
not go by leaps), by its opposite natura nihil 
facit nisi saltus (nature does not go except 


by leaps). 


This radical difference between beast and 
man explains the misgivings frequently 
expressed by animal psychologists, as 
Buytendijk, who speaks of the psychological 
isolation and “incarceration” of the animal 
in his own world;’ or as Zunini, who recom- 
mends that animal psychology “should be 
developed with full independence not only of 
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human physiology but also of human psycho- 
logy because, though the animal world and 
the human world are similar in one aspect, 
they are substantially different in other 
aspects, Thus it is exclusively incumbent on 
animal psychology to ascertain the various 
levels of psychic activity among animals.”* 


What mostly distinguishes man from 
animals is undoubtedly his intelligence, 
manifested, as Spearman and others showed, 
by the power to reflect on his own experience, 
to elicit abstractions and generalizations, to 
perceive relations and educe correlates, which 
make possible the existence of conceptual 
language and, above all, of culture. All these 
qualities are present in early or pre-historic 
man as is manifest by his capacity as homo 
faber, the maker and user of tools. The 
beginnings of culture and science were already 
made by him when for the first time he had 
to procure his food and meet the necessaries 
of life with the sweat of his brow. 


“Man”, writes Shapiro, concerning pre- 
literate man, “not only uses stray objects 
as tools—as extensions of his arms and 
hands—but he makes them artfully and, in 
the course of human evolution with 
increasing skill and variety. The purposeful 
chipping of a crude fist axe of the Lower 
Paleolithic, or even of the simpler pebble 
tool, is already far beyond the demonstrable 
capacity of any animal including the apes. 
And no other animal except man has shown 
the slightest ability to build on_ past 


4G. H. R. Von Koenigswald, Meeting Prehistoric Man, London, 1956, -p. 207. 


Italics ours. 


5W. C. Boyd bluntly warns us that “Any idea that human prehistory can be reconstructed 
from any examination of fossil remains is an ignis fatuus. There aren’t enough fossil bones”’. 
William C. Boyd, Genetics and Races of Men, Oxford Blackwell, 1950, p. 324. 

®Cf. about this point P. Gisbert, Fundamentals of Sociology, Orient Longmans, second edition, 
1959, pp. 266-70. See also Gruender, Experimental Psychology, Milwakee, Bruce, 1932, 
where the experiment of Kohler with chimpanzees is methodically criticised. 

7A. Burloud, “Bilan de la Psyrhologie dans la premiere motie du XXe siecle”, Revue de 


Philosophie, Paris, Janvier-Mars, 1955, p. 6. 


8E. Valentini, “Cinquant anni di Psicologia animale”, Scientia, Milano, Anno LI, No. III, 


1957, p. 101; translation ours. 


Among other writings on the subject one may consult 


W. H. Thorpe, “Some implications of the study of animal behaviour”, The Scientific Monthly, 
June 1957, Vol. 84, No. 6, p. 319. 
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achievements and to develop the accumu- 
lation of technology that culture and 
civilization represent.”® 


If we take into consideration the finer 
aspects of the human mind, with which early 
man was also endowed, as testified by the 
remains of his art, religious observances, and 
magical practices, we can quite understand, 
as Malinowski writes, that from the first 
moment of his appearance on the earth, he 
started on his career “as homo faber, as homo 
sapiens, and as homo politicus”’® in spite of 
obstacles and possible stages of stagnation or 
even retrogression. Man’s intelligence does 
not necessarily bind him 
progress but to purposeful activity. 


to continuous 


The Sociological Aspect.——From what has 
been discussed so far—which is but an 
adumbration of a possibly fuller treatment on 
the subject—the reader may already conclude 
that any attempt to build up a valid social 
theory merely on the phenomena presented 
by biological evolution would end in disaster. 
“Nothing but confusion results”, says 
Ginsberg, “from the efforts to apply biological 
principles uncritically to the interpretation of 
social evolution” ;'' or as MacRae put it more 
recently: “It used to be said that the last word 
of biology was the first of sociology. This is 
in. no sense true now. Logically it ought to 
be the case but, for it to become so, biology 
will have to offer the social sciences something 
other than Darwinism—or at least something 
additional”.’? Yet the mistake was made, and 
such eminent thinkers as H. Spencer, 





New York, 1956, p. 4. 


J. J. Bachofen, L. H. Morgan, E. B. Tylor, 
J. Lubbock, J. McLennan and others fell in 
uncritically with the spirit of the times with 
such a degree of “success” that even today 
the educated in general, and even those 
specialized in the social sciences, are feeling 
the repercussions of the fall. Ruth Benedict 
condensed this episode in a vivid paragraph: 


“Since the science of anthropology took 
shape in the years when the “Origin of the 
Species” was still new, it was inevitable that 
there should have been this attempt to 
arrange human societies from this point of 
view. It was simplicity itself. At the summit 
of the ascent was placed our 
culture, to give meaning and plan to all 
that had preceded; to the lowest rungs was 
relegated by hypothesis all that was most 
different from this consummation; and the 
intermediate steps were arranged as these 
two fixed points suggested. It is important 
to insist that there was never any argument 
from actual chronology ; even in cases where 
it could have been ascertained, it was not 
considered of such importance that it could 
compete with the a priori hypothesis. In 
this way, the development of art, religion, 
and marriage institutions was classically 
chartered. It is a monument to the force 
of a theory that asked no proof other than 
its own conviction.”™ 


own 


Here we must render a homage to two 
distinguished sociologists, E. Westermarck** 
and L. T. Hobhouse,'® who, notwithstanding 
their evolutionistic convictions, began to 





°H, L. Shapiro, “Human Beginnings,” in Man, Society, and Culture, H. L. Shapiro, edit., 


10B. Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture, University of North Carolina Press, 1944, 
p. 10. See also S. Fuchs, Social Origins, Bombay, 1957, pp. 16-18. 

'\M, Ginberg, Reason and Unreason in Society, London, 1947, p. 50. 

'2D. G. MacRae, “Darwinism and the Social Sciences”, A Century of Darwinism, S. A. Barnett 


edit., London, 1958, p. 312. 


13Ruth Benedict, “The Science of Custom”, The Century Magazine, April, 1929, quoted in 
The Making of Man, V. F. Calverton edit., New York, 1931, p. 810. 

'4E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, 3 vols., New York, 1891, and The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, London, 1906. These works, of which various editions 
have been made, are still considered as standards in the subject. 

15L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 2 vols. London, 1906. The last reprint from the 


third edition was published in 1951. 
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throw serious doubts—especially the former 
on the current theories of social evolution. 
Owing to this he was singled out for attack 
by the neo-evolutionist, R. Briffault, in his 
bulky work of three volumes The Mothers 
(London, 1927) who accused Westermarck— 
much to the surprise of the friends who knew 
his anti-religious leanings—of being a pro- 
moter of moral theology, and of distorting the 
evidence or ignoring the facts that did not 
fit in with his ideas. These last charges 
brought a vigorous and lengthy rejoinder 
against Briffault in whiih, as Ginsberg—an 
immediate witness of the whole episode—says 
concerning Westmarck, “He performs his 
task with a thoroughness which was to be 
expected and no unbiased reader will have 


2916 


any doubt of its success. 


Evolutionary Ideas concerning Preliteratre 
Man.—The working of the 
theory as applied to society may be parti- 
cularly studied in connection with marriage 
and the family. With the underlying pre- 
supposition of early man (identified with 
primitive man) painfully evolving from the 


evolutionary 


animal stage, the evolutionary picture which 
emerges therefrom is far from flattering: 
“Primitive life”, wrote Spencer, “cultivating 
antagonisms to prey and enemies, brute or 
human-—daily yielding to egoistic satisfac- 
tion of conquest over alien beings—daily 
gaining pleasure from acts which entail 
pain;: maintains a type of nature which 


generates coercive rule, social and domestic.”** 


Society, p. 79 
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This cannot be otherwise because “con- 
ditioned : as) he is, the savage lacks 
abstract ideas”‘*—the most genuine expres- 
sion of intelligence—or, as Lippert said and 
Hans Kelsen repeats, he “ignores the prin- 
ciple of causality.”'® Moreover “just as the 
lower animal heeds no other stimuli than 
those directly affecting his sensory nerves, so 
also primitive man reacted only to things 
immediately touching his care for life.”*° 


We must spare the reader the lurid picture 
that Spencer draws of the emotional and 
intellectual state of primitive man*' whose 
consequences subsequent 
writers as Lippert. For Lippert, quoting with 
approval the picture that Baker drew of the 
inhabitants of Albert Nyanza Region, says: 
“Like the animals their thoughts are entirely 
occupied with their daily needs, and they 
possess no history and no clue to their past.”** 


we perceive in 


Evolutionary View of Marriage.—Con- 
cerning marriage and the family, the lowest 
groups of “primitive men” were supposed to 
have nothing “worthy to be called family 
organization; the relations between the sexes 
and the relations between the parents and 
offspring are scarcely above those of brutes.”** 
There was a state of promiscuity where 
no rules of mating existed. These’ were 
followed later by group marriage in which 
a number of men could indiscriminately mix 
with a group of women of the same 
generation. 


16M. Ginsberg, “The Life and Work of Edward Westermarck” Reason and Unreason in 


17H, Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, London, 1906, Vol. I, p. 748. 


\SIbid., p. 74. 


19J. Lippert, The Evolution of Culture, trans. by G. P. Murdock, London, 1931, p. 7. Cf. also 
Hans Kelsen, Society and Nature, London, 1946, chapter I, “Primitive Consciousness”, where 
he abounds in the same ideas as Spencer and Lippert. 


*0Lippert, op. cit., p. 10. 
2\$pencer, op. cit., chapters 6 and 7. 


*2Lippert, op. cit., p. 7. I read this passage to one of my African students who hails from that 
region, and he replied heartily: “Father, words like these do much harm.” And I added: 


.““They do, to men and to science”. 


23H. Spencer, Synthetic Philosophy, New York, 1864, Vol. I, p. 622. Cf. also Lippert, op. cit., 


Chapter VI. 
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This fact, in conjunction with the ignorance 
of the role of the male in the act of procrea- 
tion, gave rise to matriarchy as the original 
form of the family inasmuch as children were 
believed to originate only from their mothers. 
But this type of family later on gave way to 
the patriarchal family, and finally to the 
mixed descent or bilateral family, as we know 
it today. Either as a result of female infanti- 
cide, supposed to be rampant among the 
primitive hordes (McLennan), or as a 
further development of early promiscuity, 
polyandry became the earliest form of 
marriage. It was followed later on _ by 
polygamy, and finally by monogamy. These 
forms of marriage were duly combined with 
the forms of the family already mentioned. 


Universality of Marriage-—Such, with a 
number of variations, was the scheme traced 
by the evolutionists, But reality showed itself 
reluctant to follow it. The study of the 
contemporary “primitives”, to whom the 
evolutionists have referred as the surest 
means of gaining an acquaintance with early 
society, clearly proved that the institution of 
marriage and the family in one form or 
another is present everywhere and without 
them human society could not exist. More- 
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over, there is no evidence of any state of 
promiscuity or group marriage as a permanent 
institution to the the exclusion of the family.** 
Sporadic cases of promiscuity and sexual 
orgies there are; in some societies the lending 
of wives to other men by their husbands is 
an approved institution. But this fact, 
revolting though it may be, not only proves 
the existence of the family, but reveals also 
the authority of the husband. The famous 
cases of the Todas and Nayars cannot be 
interpreted as group-marriage, but as a 
stable and defined combination of polyandry 
and polygyny together with monogamy, due 
to the special circumstances in which those 
peoples lived. Moreover, both societies, 
especially the Nayars, are not too primitive 
but considerably advanced in any classification 
or evolutionary scale. 


L. T. Hobhouse, who carefully analysed 
these and similar cases, says: “Sheer promis- 
cuity is probably to be regarded rather as the 
extreme of looseness in the sexual relation 
than as a positive institution supported by 
social sanctions”.*® On the other hand, most 
of these practices are absent from the 
marginals*® or most simple peoples like the 
Fuegians or the Andaman Islanders. 


24Besides the above mentioned works by Westermarck and Hobhouse, a host of modern authors 
could be quoted in support of these statements, but we shall mention only the following: 
. H. Lowie, Social Organization, London, 1950; G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, New 
York, 1956; M. J. Herskovits, Cultural Anthropology, New York; 1955; R. L. Beals and 
Hoijer, An Introduction to Anthropology, New York, 1953; Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, 1949, arts. “Evolution, Social” by A. Goldenweiser; “Family, Primitive” by 
Margaret Mead; “Marriage”, by R. L. Lowie. 
25L, T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 1951, p. 138. . 
26By the term marginal is meant a number of societies who, from the point of view of economic 
development and material culture, are the most simple and unsophiscated of the whole of 
mankind. Though they belong to different races and possess dissimilar skills, all agree in 
being food-gatherers or gleaners using the most simple kind of tools, having no agriculture 
worth the name, no pottery, no weaving, no domestic animal with the sole exception of the 


dog, and some of them not even knowing how to kindle fire. 


Their houses are simple 


windbreaks, huts or caves, and they usually live in isolated and remote jungles or mountains 
in the tips of archipelagos, and generally towards the extreme north or south parts of 


the earth—hence their names of marginals, 


Such are the Andaman Islanders, the Veddas 


of Ceylon, some Eskimo tribes, the aborigines of Tierra del Fuego, the Pygmy tribes of 
Central Africa, the Aeta of the Philippines, the Semang of Malay, the south eastern 
Australians, etc. All these are to be distinguished from some similar peoples as the north 
and central Australians, who are also food-gatherers and lower hunters, but are more 
sophiscated in various respects and probably have retrograded from a higher stage of 
development. 
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Ignorance of Physiological Paternity?.—As 
regards the ignorance of physiological 
paternity, on which the evolutionists so much 
capitalized in order to postulate a matriarchal 
origin for the family, the case is not so simple 
as it was supposed to be. For instance, descent, 
in Rivers’ opinion, is concerned in many 
tribes with group membership, not with 
recognition of kinship; hence biological 
paternity, whether recognized or not, has in 
many cases nothing to do with descent. “The 
fact”, writes Murdock, “that certain Austra- 
lian tribes who are quite ignorant of physical 
paternity nevertheless recognize patrilineal 


descent is conclusive”’.?” 


But this is not the last word on this matter. 
Hocart has carried this question, in my 
opinion, farther than anybody else. His point 
of departure is the profound observation that 
the sensations experienced in mating and in 
the rearing of offspring overlap considerably, 
so much so that the sexual and parental drive 
often become confused. This observation 
makes obviously a prima facie case against the 
separation of paternity and reproduction. 
But going more concretely into the matter he 
finds that if Spencer’s and Gillen’s belief is 
true that certain Australian tribes, as the 
Aranda, are ignorant of the fact of paternity, 
then “their initiation ceremonies and the 
whole of their ritual become meaning- 
less unless they are based on the realization 
that procreation is creation. If we believed 
Spencer and Gillen we should have to assume 
that the Australians evolved independently, 
and without any knowledge of paternity, a 
ritual remarkably similar in its main features 
and even in many details to rituals based on 
the knowledge that coitus entails progeny.”* 
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Regarding Malinowski, who made a similar 
claim for the Trobriand Islanders concerning 
the ignorance of paternity, Hocart finds that 
the former’s views on the subject differed 
considerably from his early ideas, and rather 
than find ignorance of paternity he now finds 
in them “a complicated attitude towards the 
facts of maternity and paternity. Into this 
attitude there enter certain elements of 
positive knowledge, certain gaps in embrio- 
logical information.””° All this added to 
Malinowski’s statements made _ elsewhere 
to the effect that the Trobrianders believe it 
to be necessary for a woman to have gone 
through sexual life before she can bear a 
child; and that virgins do not conceive, makes 
a devastating case against the supposed 
ignorance of paternity. 


What the Trobrianders, the Aranda or 
Arunta, and similar preliterate peoples do not 
know are the details about the conception and 
development of the child in its mother’s womb. 
But neither would we know them unless we 
had been properly instructed in the subject. 
Even among uneducated civilized men there 
are many myths and superstitions concerning 
these matters. Yet in both of them, preliterate 
and civilized alike, the institution of the 
family follows its normal course. To suppose, 
in the cases we have studied, that the physical 
fact of paternity is unknown, is more than 
can be proved. The very behaviour of those 
animals—especially certain birds—among 
which the male stays with the female from 
the mating and the building of the nest up 
to the birth and period of feeding of the 
fledglings, strongly suggests that among 
them the continuity between the phases 
of coition and generation is instinctive. 





27™G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, p. 186. In the light of what follows in the text the 
argument seems very “inconclusive” in itself, but as an argument ad hominem against 
the evolutionist position it retains its validity 

28A. M. Hocart, Social Origins, London, 1954, p. 98. 

20}}, Malinowski quoted by Hocart, of. cit., p. 98. 
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Though one may believe that man is devoid 
of instincts properly so-called, yet there does 
not appear to be any cogent reason to refuse 
him the knowledge or awareness of this 
continuity. 


The “Couvade”’.— 


The institution of the “couvade”—or “lying 
in” of the father and taking special 
precautions while the wife was giving birth to 
a baby—was also a decisive point in the 
evolutionary theory of family development, 
for this was supposed to mark the stage at 
which the contribution of the father to 
procreation began to be recognized. Thus it 
cleared the way for the emergence of the 
patrilineal or patriarchal family. But this 
interpretation, more ingenious than correct, 
offered serious difficulties. For setting aside, 
the above-mentioned opinion that in many 
preliterate societies descent is not connected 
with procreation, in some of them where the 
couvade was practised, the ignorance of 
paternity was supposed also to be current! 


The best explanation that we know 
regarding this practice is that it served to 
consolidate the sense of distinctness and the 
bonds of solidarity in the family. Thus 
when both parents were taking active part in 
the coming of a child, there was no doubt that 
it was an event which affected the whole 
family, and that family only, marking it off 
from the rest. ‘Moreover, the sharing by the 
father in the labours of the mother was similar 
to that vicarious participation assumed in 
various tribes by the women and children, 
who abstain from obstreperous and improper 
behaviour in order to help and become 
solidarized with the hardships of their warriors 
at the front.*° This sociological and psycholo- 
gical interpretation squares better with the 
facts than the biological explanation offered 
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by the evolutionists. But the surprising note 
about these practices, which are supposed to 
be “survivals” from primeval times, is that 
they are generally absent from the marginal 
peoples; for these, owing to the “primitive- 
ness” of their culture, should be more liable 
to keep them if the evolutionist theory 
were true. 

Rules of Descent.—But these criticisms 
show only the negative side of the question. 
“What is the truth”, the reader may ask, 
“concerning the rules of descent and the 
number of partners in marriage among 
preliterate peoples?” 

The answer to these questions must be based 
on facts; and we cannot go further than the 
facts allow us. In our case the facts are as 
follows: 

All types of descent are represented at each 
level of cultural development among 
preliterate peoples including the most 
economically or “culturally” under-developed 
as the marginals are. Thus the Andaman 
Islanders, the Yamana of Tierra del Fuego, 
the Paiute of the Great Basin and probably 
the Veddas of Ceylon are bilateral in descent 
as western Europeans, Americans, and 
Eskimoes are. On the other hand the Iroquois, 
the Crow, and the Kutchin of Canada, the 
Dieri and Urabuna of Australia are 
matrilineal; while the Gilyak of Siberia, the 
Miwok of California, and the Arunta and 
Narrinjeri of Australia are patrilineal. 

The causes that lead a society to adopt this 
or that form of descent are the subject of 
many discussions into which we cannot enter, 
though I may here insinuate that Spoehr’s and 
Murdock’s theory, which holds that these are 
due neither to evolution nor to diffusion but 
“to a process of internal readjustment to 
altered conditions of life,”** seems to have a 
future. 





30Robert Redfield, “How Human Society Operates”, in Man, Culture and Society, H. L. Shapiro, 
edit,, 1956, p. 348; R. L. Lowie, Social Organization, pp. 185, 218. 
31Murdock, op. cit., p. 199. 
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Monogamy and Polygamy.—As regards the 
number of partners to the marriage, in a study 
published about thirty years ago by Hobhouse, 
Wheeler and Ginsberg, which still retains its 
value, it was found that among preliterate 
people general polygamy was practised in 188 
societies, occasional polygamy in 1904 of them 
(when a case was found doubtful it was 
counted as 4), regular monogamy in 574, and 
indissoluble monogamy in 84.** These figures, 
among thousands of preliterate peoples, can 
be neither exhaustive nor absolute, as the 
authors themselves are aware of; but their 
relative and representative value as samples 
is generally admitted. 

A superficial glance at these figures might 
lead one to believe that the polygamous 
marriage is predominant over the mono- 
gamous; but on closer examination things 
look quite different. Polygamy general 
means that any man may have more 
than one wife and that many do s0; 
but it does not mean that most do 
so, though they may. In fact in many of 
these societies the monogamous marriages are 
more numerous than the polygamous. On the 
other hand, polygamy occasional implies that 
monogamy is general; that polygamy is con- 
fined to chiefs, rich men, nobles, and also to 
others in cases of sterility of the wife, desertion 
etc., but the rest live only with one wife. 
Monogamy regular means that no other forna 
of marriage is countenanced, though rare 
exceptions may exist.** While indissoluble 
monogamy clearly indicates that not only is 
monogamy the only form of marriage but that 
divorce also is not allowed. Murdock briefly 


“83L, T, Hobhouse. G. C. Wheeler, and M. 
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summarized this situation in the following 
words: “Monogamous unions nearly always 
outnumber polyganous ones at any given 
period of observation, even in societies where 
the preference for plural wives is extreme.”** 
But the most “anomalous” occurrence— 
anomalous from the evolutionist point of 
view—is that, of all preliterate peoples, 
monogamy is most frequent among the 
marginals or the most simple of them. But 
we shall revert to this later on. 

As regards the causes making for monogamy 
one of the most powerful is the “natural sex 
ratio,”** or the fact that in nature the number 
of males is approximately equal to the number 
of females or 1:1; and even in those cases 
in which this ratio is temporarily disturbed it 
nowhere approaches the 1:2 ratio. Thus 
Dr. Johnson was right when he said that 
“No man can have two wives, but by preven- 
ting somebody else from having one”. At any 
rate as Lowie put it “nature militates even 
against bigamy, and even more against plural 
marriage on a large scale.”** In this sense it 
may be said that nature favours monogamy 
without implying that there is in man any 
special instinct or craving in its favour. Not 
everything that is natural is instinctive or even 
psychological. Thus Claude Lévi-Strauss 
speaks of the monogamous family as meaning 
“compliance with the natural laws”,*” but, on 
the other hand, he adds the common-sense 
remark that “monogamy is not inscribed in 
the nature of man [as] is sufficiently evidenced 
by the fact that polygamy exists in widely 
different forms and in many types of 
society” .** 


Ginsberg, The Material Culture and Social 


Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, London, 1930, p. 159. 


88]Tbid., p. 146. 

34Murdock, op. cit., p. 27. 

85] bid. 

86Lowie, Social Organization, p. 113. 


37Claude Levi-Strauss, “The Family”, in Man, Culture and Society, H. L. Shapiro, edit., p. 285. 
387 bid., p. 268. In view of the different meanings attached to the terms “nature” and “natural” 
the reader will not be surprised to know that the present writer, when working for his 
doctoral thesis in Sociology, found 16 meanings for the “natural”, of which 14 were related 


among themselves. 
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Disharmony in Human Nature.—In view 
of the overwhelming prevalence of monogamy 
and of the fact that men often do crave for 
extra-marital relations with other persons, 
two objections have been raised. One 
objection is that there seems to be an essential 
conflict or disharmony in human nature so 
that while physical or biological laws compel 
man to be monogamous, his social or psycho- 
logical tendencies impel him to be 
polygamous. The other objection is that as 
many societies value polygamy more than 
monogamy and yet are by the natural sex 
ratio bound to observe monogamy for the 
most part, can we not speak here of ethical 
polygamy and practical monogamy, so that in 
these cases, at least, man is more polygamous 
than monogamous? 


As these two questions are intimately 
connected, so our answer to both will be 
largely common. 


The first point that must be borne in mind 
is that we are here dealing with the social 
institution of marriage; we are not dealing 
with any sexual associations which may exist 
between individuals. Thus if a husband in 
a monogamous marriage has entanglements 
with other women, he nevertheless remains 
“monogamous” in the sociological sense of 
the term. These entanglements do not affect 
the quality of the marriage nor are they 
substitutes for it. Marriage is not a mere 
sexual union. It is a permanent institution 
which, besides the sexual factor, contains 
other factors no less important as the repro- 
ductive, educational, economic, and social. 
It entails cohabitation and mutual co- 
operation, though in some cases, as among the 
ancient Nayars, owing to their combination 
of polygyny with polyandry, the father’s co- 
operation with the family was superficial. 


Moreover, in many preliterate societies 
sexual desire is not the most important factor 
in marriage because it may be satisfied outside 
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it with full social sanction. Marriage there- 
fore comprehends more than that. To call 
“polygamous” a man or woman who have 
love affairs outside wedlock is an analogy or 
a literary way of speaking, but not sociological 
accuracy. These cases create a problem for 
the moralist and even the social worker; but 
they pose no problem for the sociologist unless 
they affect large numbers or effectively 
influence existing social institutions. 


The same would apply to real polygamy. 
This is an institution socially and even poli- 
tically recognized in many societies which 
entails the above-mentioned elements together 
with a plurality of wives or husbands. Any 
sexual congress which the parties may have 
with outside partners does not affect their 
marriage as an institution; these irregular 
unions may at most constitute concubinage; 
they are not marriage. 


After these preliminary remarks, we may 
now proceed in our study, cautioning the 
reader that by polygamy we generally under- 
stand polygyny and not polyandry, its 
counterpart, which is a rare phenomenon in 
society. 


According to modern anthropologists the 
general factors making for the polygamous 
family are prestige, economic advantages, a 
disturbance of the natural sex ratio, and the 
desire to have many children. Besides these 
reasons there are others more particular, as 
those embedded in the social configuration of 
society, found among the Caribou Eskimo or 
the Murngin of Australia, which cannot be 
encased in any general category. 


That any type of marriage, whether 
monogamous or polygamous, is liable to 
undergo maladjustments and strains is a thing 
that does not need any proof. But the 
question is: Which of the two types of 
marriage is more liable to cause these mal- 
adjustments, and above all, to lower the status 
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of women? In posing this question, we 
obviously take for granted that strains and 
maladjustments are undesirable, and that the 
position of women may be good and bad. 
These are the values of our society which, as 
far as one can see, are shared in essentials by 
all known societies. 


Maladjustments in Polygamy.—E. Wester- 
marck, in his standard work, The History of 
Human Marriage, has dealt most exhausti- 
vely with these questions. While giving due 
credit to the cases where the co-wives actually 
live in peace in polygamous marriages, 
Westermarck believes that such cases do 
predominate where the plurality of wives is 
the cause of quarrels and misery, “for 
jealousy”, he adds, “is not exclusively a 
masculine passion, although it is generally 
more violent in the male than in the female 
sex”’.*° To this effect he adduces an exhaustive 
list of cases and authorities beginning with 
that of Giacomo Bove who says: “When a 
Yahgan has as many as four women, his hut 
is every day transformed into a field of battle, 
and many a young and pretty wife must even 
atone with her life for the precedence given 
her by the common husband”.*? 


That similar strains are common is revealed 
by the fact of the mnumerable measures taken 
to remedy this situation. They either do not 
attain their objetct, or when they do, they 
bring about other evils.. These may be the 
subjection of women, or the transforming of 
a polygamous marriage into monogamy mixed 
with polygamy, and, more often than not, into 
monogamy with institutional concubinage 
without in any case doing away satisfactorily 
with the evils mentioned above. Thus some- 
times when the husband can afford it, the 


wives are kept in separate huts or dwellings 
where the cohabitation of the husband with 
the wife is in rotation and in certain societies 
as the Bavuma and the Kafir plural cohabi- 
tation is subject to meticulous rules. At other 
times a superior status is given to the principal 
wife who is usually the first married wife, the 
highest in rank, or the mother of the first- 
born. She is often given a special title, as 
wyale among the Yoruba; nsati live’nkulu 
among the Tonga; jik-mammung among the 
Garo. She is also the mistress of the house 
and is entrusted with keeping the other wives 
(or ‘sub-wives’?) in trim; these are thereby 
considered her auxiliaries or handmaids. She 
is frequently consulted by her husband when 
he wishes. to take an extra wife, and occupies 
the main dwelling or tent where the house- 
hold co-wives, for the sake of peace, live in 
separate tents. Oftentimes she is the only one 
who has a sleeping tent all to herself, or some 
such similar arrangement, as a token of 
prestige and excellence. In many cases, of 
course, she controls also her husband and 
keeps a check on his business. Moreover, 
many cultures distinguish clearly between 
marriage with a first wife (primary marriage) 
and marriage with secondary wives (secondary 
marriage; the rules in both cases being 
accordingly different.** 


These situations are not the monopoly of 
preliterate peoples; they are also to be found 
with the same or greater frequency in early 
and more advanced civilizations, as among 
the Mexicans, Mayas, Peruvians, Chinese, 
Egyptians and the Middle East including the 
Arabs, and even the Aryans themselves.** 


Among the writers who deal with these 
questions Lowie holds the opposite opinion. 


89Concerning this work, see above note 14. For the present article I am consulting the fifth 
edition rewritten, published in London by Macmillan in 1925. 

40Wertermarck, History of Human Marriage, Vol. III, p. 89. 

4\Ibid., pp. 89-90. 

uMurdock, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 

*8Westermarck, op. cit., Vol. ILI, pp. 28-76. 
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He quite confidently asserts that “where 
polygyny is an institution, it degrades neither 
the first wife nor her fellow wives”.** This, 
which is largely true of sororal polygyny 
(where the co-wives are sisters) and may also 
be true of those marriages where the co-wives 


have become reconciled with their lot, 
is not generally true of polygamy at 
large, as the very cases adduced by 


Lowie himself seem to show. Thus, as 
he says, in some Negro tribes it is the first wife 
who suggests the “purchase” of a second wife 
to assist her in her tasks; and she would 
hardly act like this “if the step were derogatory 
to her dignity.”*® But is it not derogatory to 
the dignity of the second wife, who finds 
herself a servant of the first and at most a 
secondary partner of her husband? He 
further states that Yoruba women accept the 
axiom that “‘a husband is primarily interested 
in his favourite—usually the senior wife—and 
in his latest acquisition”. But this sounds like 
making a virtue of necessity. The opinion of 
Begum Sarvari Irfanullah, Municipal Coun- 
sillor of Karachi in 1945, and President of 
the Ladies Section of the Muslim League of 
that city, seems to rest on more solid grounds 
and factual knowledge. For she opposes the 
practice of polygamy on the plea that a 
second marriage is a cruelty to the first wife: 
“You cannot feel,” she says, “the sentiments 
of a married woman who must share her rights 
as a wife with another women”’.*® 

G. P. Murdock quite realistically admits 
that the polygamous family creates problems 
which do not exist under monogamy as those 
arising from sexual jealousy and the distri- 
bution of womanly tasks as we have seen. 
These difficulties, which appear inherent in 


44Lowie, op. cit., p. 121. 
45] bid. 


the institution of polygamy itself, were the 
cause, as Kimbal Young shows, of the failure 
of the Mormon experiment on polygamy in 
America.*? 


Monogamy and Woman Status.—Wester- 
marck, as the reader already knows, is firm 
in his conviction that female jealousy—which 
often is nothing but womanly self-respect—is 
a serious obstacle to the smooth working of 
polygamy as contrasted with monogamy which 
is perfectly compatible with a dignified status 
of women. As an outstanding example of this © 
he mentions the Andaman Islanders, one of 
the most simple peoples of mankind, who are 
conspicuous both for their monogamous and 
indissoluble system of marriage and for the 
consideration and respect with which they 
treat their women. This is an example, 
according to E. H. Man who lived with them, 
that “might with advantage be emulated by 
certain classes in our land [Britain]’.** Thus 
Westermarck concludes: “As for other un- 
civilized peoples, who are strictly or almost 
exclusively monagamous, I can at least say 
that I am not aware of a single case in which 
any such people is reported to treat its 


women badly”.*? 


This is especially true of the marginals. For, 
if the evolutionary theory were true, as being 
the most “primitive”, they would be expected 
to be living near promiscuity or group 
marriage. Yet it is among them that we find 
the highest percentage of monogamy of all 
the preliterate peoples, with the possible 
exception of the lower agriculturists. Among 
these accordingly, the position of women is 
also high.*° Thus, besides the Andamanese, 
we find monogamy regular; and sometimes 


46Notes on Islam, Calcutta, Dec. 1954, Vol. VII, 3—4, p. 120. 


47Quoted by Murdock, op. cit., pp. 30-1. 
48Westermarck, op. cit., p. 99. 
497 bid., p. 101. 


5°Cf. Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit., pp. 160 and 172. 
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indissoluble among the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
Kadar of Cochin, the Semang of Malay, the 
reindeer Koryak, the Negritos or Aeta of the 
Philippines, the Kurnai and Kulin tribes of 
South East Australia, the Toala of Celebes, 
the Central African Pygmies, including the 
Bagielli of the Cameroons, the Batwa, and the 
Wambutti of the Ituri forest, some of the 
Bushmen tribes as well as most of the Tierra 
del Fuego societies. 


This positive correlation between mono- 
gamy and good position of women was 
confirmed in the investigation conducted by 
Hobhouse and his collaborators—to which 
we have referred before. Here to the highest 
frequency in monogamy, which is to be found 
among the lower hunters (marginals) and 
agriculturals, corresponds a higher frequency 
in the good position of women.*' Recipro- 
cally, the condition is worse where polygamy 
is at the highest and monogamy at its lowest, 
as it is found among the pastoralists and 
higher hunters.*? 


The conclusions flowing from the various 
investigations and surveys conducted on this 
matter show that monogamy is stronger 
among those peoples who are held to be most 
primitive. Polygamy, on the other hand, is 
more common among the more advanced of 
the preliterates—without meaning thereby 
that, even in these cases, the polygamous 
marriages are more numerous than the 
monogamous. Contrariwise, among civilized 
peoples, polygamy is widely spread in early 
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civilizations, while monogamy is more preva- 
lent in the more advanced, especially in our 
times where all forms of polygamy are fast 
disappearing. 


Another obvious conclusion is that though 
monogamy is no bar to the subjection of 
women, as history shows, it is essentially 
compatible with their dignity and _ status. 
Again, the positive correlation existing bet- 
ween high status and monogamy is particu- 
larly suggestive. Thus, if the facts of the 
situation are true, I am in complete agreement 
with Radha Kumud Mookerji who referring 
to Rigvedic society in India states that “the 
institution of monogamy is itself eloquent 
recognition of the high status of women”**— 
a phenomenon and an inference recognized 
by other writers on the subject. 


Ethical Polygamy?.—If these conclusions 
and the facts on which they are based are 
legitimate, it looks somewhat ironical to 
speak in general, and perhaps even in parti- 
cular, of “ethical” polygamy and practical 
monogamy. Though we cannot deny the 
existence of practical monogamy in contra- 
distinction to “ethical”, yet we must also 
admit the existence, even among preliterate 
peoples, of ethical monogamy as found among 
the Wambutti of the Ituri forest who “deny 
with horror the existence of polygamy among 
them”.®* Here the connotation of monogamy 
is ethical as being opposed to what is held to 
be morally wrong. 


51]bid. It must be noticed here, as Westermarck also cautions and the authors themselves 
largely realized that, though their figures for monogamy among the lower hunters are 
high, they do not seem to do full justice to the facts because the central, northern, and 
western Australian tribes (in number of 31, or about 60 per cent of the sample, as being 
lower hunters, are mixed together with the marginals—a category too recent to be used 
by Westermarck or these authors, though it was clearly anticipated by them. The result 


is that these “figures are more or less arbitrary” as 
as they should be (History of Human Marriage, III, p. 27, footnote 2). 


Westermarck says, and not as high 
I must also 


warn the reader here that I am discarding as ambiguous and irrelevant the category of 
dependent hunters which Hobhouse and his collaborators admit in their classification. 
52Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, of. cit., pp. 160 and 172, 
583Radha Kumud Mookherji, “Women in Ancient India” Tara Ali Baig edit., Government of 
India; Publications Division, 1958, p. 5. 
54Cf, Clarisee Bader, Women in Ancient India, London, 1925, pp. 9-10. 
5SHobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 223. 
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On the other hand, it is also true that 
polygamy (especially polygyny) is often looked 
upon as desirable, as a thing bringing prestige 
and wealth, as well as children. But is this 
evaluation ethical or only social? That it is 
social is clear, inasmuch as prestige and 
wealth enhance one’s status in society. But 
to prove that it is also ethical and more so 
than monogamy is another matter. In parti- 
cular cases, as when the wife is barren or has 
deserted the husband without bearing him 
children, to take another wife can be looked 
upon as morally good, inasmuch as 
bearing of offspring is a morally good thing 
and very much desired; in these particular 
instances such an end would be prevented 
by his remaining with the first wife alone. 
But from this it does not follow that they look 
in general upon monogamy as the Wambutti 
and others do in regard to polygamy; not 
merely as a social but as a moral evil. 


Yet, if by polygamy being ethical is meant 
that society does not see any intrinsic harm 
in it and desires it for the advantages that it 
brings, this position may be admitted’ at least 
by those who, like the present writer, reject 
the puritan view of ethics and admit that a 
useful or pleasant action may be also morally 
good. But in this sense monogamy is clearly 
ethical as well. 


Men in this life are confronted with many 
situations unforeseen or even undesired 
by them whereby they are compelled to take 
a stand and to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to meet them. The levirate, sororate 
and its derivations, as paternal polyandry and 
sororal polygyny,”* or polygamy in general may 
be the social adjustments that men make to 
certain situations brought about by economic, 
geographical, historical conditions or by the 
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social structure itself. When an adjustment 
like this is made—and this is very often done 
spontaneously and without reflection—the 
ordinary man does not see anything particu- 
larly wrong in it. The wrongs of the situation 
may be seen only in something accidental to 
the institution, as the way in which things are 
done, in the inappropriate treatment meted 
out to wives or children, etc. Thus for these 
men situation or institution is not unethical. 


But for those who, like the sociologist or 
philosopher, are studying the institution from 
outside without having any involvement in it, 
the situation is quite different. When they 
see an institution, which is taken for granted 
for generations, needing continuous adjust- 
ment and support without ever being able 
to shed completely those traits which are 
derogatory to some human attributes, they 
cannot but conclude that there is something 
intrinsically wrong with it. 


Such is, in our opinion, the case with poly- 
gamy if its history in preliterate as well as 
civilized societies means anything at all. This 
institution seems to include an intrinsic divi- 
sion or schism whereby a perfect union 
between husbands and wives, as well as 
between the wives themselves, becomes an 
impossibility moreover, even the normal 
working of the nuclear family, which is 
embedded in all the composite forms of the 
family, is hindered—a thing which does not 
ordinarily happen in the joint family—giving 
rise, therefore, to many social maladjustments 
and psychological traumas, especially to wives 
and children. If we had an internal history 
‘of the sufferings and humiliations of the 
women that polygamy engenders we would 
undoubtedly look upon it as the record of 
male intemperance and female abjection. It 





56Levirate was the practice by which, on the 


death of her husband, the widow was bound 


to marry his brother; thus the marriage to a number of brothers simultaneously is fraternal 
polyandry. Reciprocally, the sororate was the custom whereby, on the death of his wife, 
the husband was bound to marry her sister; so the simultaneous marriage of a man to a 
number of sisters is sororal polygyny. 
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is true that sometimes in sororal polygyny and 
even outside it the secondary wives have a 
happy life. But so does at times the slave 
who may even come to love his chains—the 
history of female subjection is not altogether 
dissimilar to the history of slavery. 


Love in Marriage—There is finally the 
question of love in marriage and its relations 
to monogamy. Westermarck and _ other 
writers believe that the existence of true love 
in modern times accounts for the preponder- 
ance of monogamy and the rise of the status 
of women,*’ because, as he says in quoting 
Bain, “the greatest intensity of love limits the 
regards to one;”®* in other words, true love 
makes for exclusiveness—jealously, if we like 
—and favours consequently the marriage of 
one with one. Moreover, he is of the opinion 
that owing to these factors, authentic love 
and the consequent respect for women, mono- 
gamy will remain the only recognized form 
of marriage in western civilization. 


Unfortunately, modern sensational and 
cheap literature has considerably contributed 
to obscure the issues in this important 
question of love, by confusing sexual love 
with true disinterested love. Yet the 
difference between the two is considerable; 
in fact, to such an extent, that though both 
types of love may and often do go together, 
they have largely contradictory attributes. 
True love is incompatible with hatred and 
contempt; sexual love, on the contrary, is not 
incompatible with these feelings. Thus one 
may feel erotically attracted towards a person 
whom he hates or despises. On the contrary, 
true love, defined by the ancients as that 
affective feelings by which you desire some- 
thing good to the person loved, even if it cost 
a sacrifice to yourself, is incompatible with 
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negative feelings. Moreover, the extent of self- 
sacrifice is the measure of genuine love. 


In the absence of any higher affection con- 
cupiscible love (the old amor concupiscentiae ) 
is selfish and often brutal. Hence the 
“beloved” person is either utterly disregarded, 
or merely regarded as an instrument of self- 
gratification. Once the desire is fulfilled and 
the lust-is satisfied, all interest is lost in the 
partner—he or she no longer counts as a 
person, who is an end, but as a thing which 
can be used as a means. On this “love” no 
enduring union can be built unless it is 
reinforced and ennobled by unselfish love. It 
is this love which makes a person more ready 
to give than to take, and to bear gracefully 
the shortcomings of the partner. When youth 
and beauty have faded and no bodily attrac- 
tion remains, genuine unselfish love alone 
endures. 


It is not a rare occurrence in married life 
for couples to experience an increase of this 
love when sexual love has no longer an outlet. 
When Mahatma Gandhi took during his 
married life—with the consent of his wife— 
the vow of brahmacharya or celibacy he 
could write: ‘No other woman had any 
attraction for me in the sense that my wife 
had. I was too loyal to her as husband and 
too loyal to the vow I had taken before my 
mother to be slave to any other woman. But 
the manner in which my brahmacharya 
came to me irresistibly drew me to woman as 
the mother of man. She became too sacred 
for sexual love.”°® 


Love among Preliterates—What is sur- 
prising is that the existence of true love 
between husband and wife has hardly been 
urged as a force making for monogamy among 
preliterate peoples. Yet they are not less 





57Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 1926, Vol. II, p. 389. 

58Quoted by Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, vol. III, p. 101. 

59The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, compiled by R. K. 
1945, p. 107. 
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capable than modern man of the most refined 
feelings of gratitude, tenderness, and love as 
any one can realize who is either acquainted 
with them or familiar with authors who 
knew them intimately, as Dupeyrat knew the 
Papuans, and the Putnams the pygmies.°° 
The manners of these simple peoples judged 
by our standards may appear at times 
awkward as ours appear to them. As 
Westermarck put it: “The love of a savage is 
certainly very different from the love of a 
civilized man; nevertheless we may discover 
in it traces of the same ingredients. Even 
rude savages, such as the Bushmans, Fuegians, 
Andaman Islanders and Australian abori- 
gines, seem often to be lovingly attached to 
their wives.”* 


What is really disconcerting is that real 
love, called philia among the Greeks and 
amicitia among the Romans, was taken as 
non-existent between husband and wife among 
these peoples, because this love was supposed 
to exist between equals and the wife was 
inferior to the husband! This phenomenon 
was more common among the Greeks than 
the Romans; but nature had also its revenge 
by showing wonderful examples of conjugal 
affection. The preliterate men on their part 
may not have'the appropriate words to 
express these feelings and no system of philo- 
sophy or psychology to define and formulate 
them; but these generally are not absent, and 
their influence is felt in everyday life. Thus 
to say, as some modern sociologists do, that 
the monogamous family “rising out and 
maintained by affection, companionship and 
mutual interest is something new in human 
society”®? smacks of ethnocentrism and in- 
sufficient knowledge of other societies and of 
the marginals in particular. 





60A, Eisner and A, Keller, Eight Years with Congo Pigmies, London, 1955; and A. Dupeyrat, 
Savage Papua, New York, 1954. 

61Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, I, p. 532. About conjugal affection 
see also History of Human Marriage, I1, pp. 21-23, and III, pp. 97-104. 

62E, W, Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family, New York; 1950, p. 13. 

638Claude Levi-Strauss, “The Family” in Man, Culture and Society, H. L. Shapiro edit., p. 285. 
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To sum up this discussion it may be said 
that the deeper one surveys the vicissitudes 
of human marriage both in its preliterate and 
civilized states, the more one becomes con- 
vinced that the forces making for monogamy 
were everpresent in society though often” 
distorted, weakened, and suppressed by other 
countervailing currents among which prestige, 
greed, and wealth played a prominent role. 
It is undoubtedly to the credit of modern 
civilization that these currents are steadily 
receding or subsiding. But it is certainly a 
matter for wonder, as Lévi-Strauss opines, 
that the greatest degree of compliance with 
these forces—which he calls natural, and in 
a way they are—is to be found at both ends 
of the cultural scale, among the most simple 
as well as among the most advanced. “This 
explains,” he adds, “why the small, relatively 
stable, monogamic restricted family seems to 
be given greater recognition, both among the 
more primitive peoples and in modern 
societies, than in what may be called (for the 
argument) the intermediate levels.”°* 


Conclusions—The answers, therefore, to 
the questions formulated earlier in this essay, 
about any supposed essential disharmony of 
human nature caught between the forces 
making for monogamy and those making for 
polygamy, must be answered in the negative. 
Disharmony there is, but it does not affect 
the essence of human life. This disharmony 
is one of the many which make themselves 
felt in life as that between our selfish and our 
altruistic feelings; between individual and 
social interests; between short-range and long- 
range advantages; between lower and higher 
aspirations. 


For similar reasons the narrow dichotomy 
between pactical monogamy and _ ethical 
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polygamy must be rejected. Both may be 
practical and both may be ethical in some 
sense. But what clearly places monogamy 
above its opposites, as recognized at large by 
society, is its natural value as being more in 
consonance with the natural sex ratio, and 
its moral value as providing better for the 
dignity and status of women and for love and 
harmony in the family. 


Monogamy, therefore, is not a mere ideal. 
It is a fact, as old perhaps as rational man 
himself. What still largely remains an ideal 
is a pure form of monogamy unsullied by 
unfaithfulness and egoism. 


Verdict on Social Evolution—What our 
opinion on social evolution is, should present 
no difficulty to the reader of these pages. We 
disown, as the bulk of modern sociologists and 
anthropologists, any sort of social evolution 
derived from the tenets of physiological or 
biological evolution whether Darwinian or 
otherwise. The present writer in particular 
believes that this, besides being unsound in 
itself, is also harmful to the development of 
the social sciences. Moreover, anthropologists 
like Lévi-Strauss believe that the concept of 
evolution in sociology should be abandoned. 


In general, as D. G. MacRae says: “It is 
rarely that one meets either a social anthro- 
pologist or sociologist who is concerned with 
evolutionary questions, and it is even true 
that the majority of social anthropologists and 
sociologists regard such questions as, at best, 
irrelevant and, at worst, as meaningless. ‘The 
Darwinisn buble’ I was told by one of my 
students ‘burst fifty years ago’.** 


Nevertheless, many think that in spite of 
odds, the idea of evolution in the social 


6sD. G. MacRae, “Darwinism and the Concept of Social Evolution”, The British Journal 
Sociology, June 1959, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 105. 

65§, A. Sieber and F. H. Mueller, The Social Life of Primitive Man, Techy, Illinois, 1950 and 
G. P. Murdoch, op. cit. 
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sciences still retains its value, if by it is under- 
stood “a continuous process, through which 
a thread of identity runs” (C. C. North), 
or “a process of change culminating in the 
production of something new but exhibiting 
an orderly continuity in transition”, or some 
other definition to this effect. On this broad 
principle are largely based the culture 
historical method of ethnology founded by 
Fr. W. Schmidt, as well as the postulational 
method of social organization or kinship of 
G. P. Murdock,®® both of whom explicitly 
rejected the nineteenth century evolutionary 
method as applied to the social sciences. 


The difference between the old and the 
new approach to man and the social sciences 
is fundamental. The former sees man at the 
mercy of two polar forces: what he was (a 
beast or half a beast), and what he tends 
to be (a superman? a Victorian Britisher? 
a citizen of a classless and stateless Marxist 
society?—here opinions are numerous and 
nebulous). Owing to these preconceived 
ideas, the very notion of man and society 
becomes distorted and even derogatory of 
human nature especially concerning early 
man, though the over-all picture of man’s 
development assumes at times grandiose pro- 
portions; as when Hegcelianism and Spen- 
cerianism combine in the second part of 
Morals in Evolution of Hobhouse. 


The modern approach, on the contrary, is 
more factual and concrete. Man is what he 
is proved to be, and any conclusions about 
his nature and society must be based on facts 
as observed and evaluated by the scientific 
method. This approach is more respectful 
of the so-called primitives, whom it sees as 
any other part of mankind with their charac- 
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teristic culture and traditions. The modern 
scientific outlook in sociology and anthropo- 
logy does not fight shy of investigating the laws 
and principles on which society is based; but 
it does not take them for granted. Its con- 
ception of society is not garish and ambitious, 


but sober and limited. It does not rush to 


66John Henry Cardinal Newman, “Lead, Kindly Light’’, 
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cosmic conclusions, but advances step by 
step. The social scientist of our days can 
understand better than many the spirit with 
which Newman directed his prayer to God: 
“Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distance scene—one step enough 


for me.’’® 
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INDIA’S TEEMING MILLIONS AND FOOD SUPPLY* 


Dr. P. C. BANsIL 


Summarized and Reviewed by Satya Swadeshi 


This essay won the Population Essay Contest in 1957. Food supplies adequate for a 
healthful balanced diet remain a problem in India because so many families are increasing 
at the margin of subsistence. The author suggests ways to increase food production. The 
condition of the population is hardly describable, according to the author, owing to the lack 


of adequate data and scientific interpretation. 


opportunities for improvement. 


Optimism is strengthened by the many 


The reviewer hopes food supplies will increase much faster than population and puts 
his main trust in the author’s suggestion that India can avoid the mistakes of the past. 

Dr, Bansil is a leading Family Consultant in New Delhi. Satya Swadeshi is the nom de 
plume of an author and critic who prefers to remain anonymous, 


SUMMARY 


“India’s food probelm which seemed to 
have been solved by the late Shri Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai, is again in the headlines. Just two 
good monsoons and a little of concerted 
planned effort had practically done away with 
the necessity of imports both during 1954 and 
1955. A continued rise in food prices has, 
however, placed at naught the assuring 
statements of the Food Minister in the House 
of the People. The blame is placed by some 
on hoarding and inflationary tendencies; 
others attribute this malady to the increasing 
pressure of some 11,000 babies that are said 
to be born every day and the lag in food 
production. The future of food and population 
relation is, again, being painted dark, 
necessitating a correct and scientific analysis 
of the whole problem.”* 


“With regard to land policy, Zamindaris, as 
is well known, are being abolished.” “Again, 
nearly 96 per cent. of our fishable marine area 


remains untapped. With our coast line of 
about 4,000 miles and continental shelf more 
than one lakh square miles, an endless harvest 
is waiting for us, just for the mere gathering. 
The earth, sea and the air are the vast 
reservoirs containing the constituents of our 
food, simply to be synthesised into palatable 
dishes.”* “In the light of these findings, it 
would be wholly incorrect to say that agri- 
culture, in India, obeys the law of decreasing 
returns.””* 

“Following a detailed study of India’s Food 
Potential, it may be noted that the various 
factors responsible for increasing the food or 
agricultural production in a country can be 
divided into two broad categories—extensive 
and intensive cultivation.”* “A cursory glance 
at our Land Utilisation Statistics would show 
that out of a total land area of 811 million 
acres, hardly 315 million acres are being 
cropped now.There are as many as 69 million 
acres of fallow land and another 60 million 
acres termed as culturable waste.’® 





Essay Contest. 


*Published as a special contribution to the Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration of the Population 
For details and list of prize-winning essays, please write now to Sant Ram 


Bhatia, Editor of the Indian Librarian, 233 Model Town, Jullundur City, Punjab, India. 


1p, C. Bansil, India’s Teeming Millions and Food Supply, p. 1. 
2Ibid., p. 3. 
3] bid. 
4T bid. 
5Ibid., p. 4. 
6] bid, 
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“The scope for intensive cultivation in 
India would be apparent from a study of crop 
yields in India and other neighbouring 
countries. Italy produces as much as 4,050 lbs. 
of rice per acre, Japan 3,281 lbs. and Egypt 
3,155 Ibs. as against only 739 Ibs. in India.” 
“Not only this, there are vast differences in 
the yields in India from State to State. While 
Coorg produces over a thousand Ibs. of rice 
per acre and Madras as much as 913 Ibs. the 
average yield for Vindhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh is less than half of this. Similarly 
while wheat yields in the Punjab and PEPSU 
are in the neighbourhood of 800 Ibs., those of 
Madhya Pradesh and Bombay do not exceed 
350 Ibs. per acre.”® 


“Besides this heterogenous pattern of crop 
production in the various States, we have the 
example of our krishi pandits who, with a 
judicious use of the available resources, have 
already set up new records.””® 


“The main limiting factors in the matter 
of intensive cultivation are anc 
manures. We have already under execution 
some 135 irrigation projects which, when 
completed, will provide irrigation facilities for 
an additional 13 million acres of land and 
release some 2 million kw. of additional 
power.”?® “As for the manurial potential, 
India is quite rich both in the matter of 
organic as well as inorganic manures.”" 
“Raw materials for the manufacture of 


water 


chemical fertilizers are also more _ than 
Name of the country Year 

Russia 1928 
Japan 1925 
India 1931 
England 1921 
Italy 1921-22 
Ukraine 1929 

‘Ibid, p. 5. 

8] bid. 

®T bid. 

10]bid., p. 6. 

11] bid. 


12] bid., p. 7. 
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sufficient so that many more Sindries can be 
set up and the precious foreign exchange 
saved for the development of other sectors of 
the economy.”?* 


There follow several pages of discussion of 
fertilizers, rice cultivation by the Japanese 
method, and increased production of other 
cereals. 


“Calculating on this basis, nothing should 
stand in our way to obtain a minimum increase 
of 100 per cent in our food production.”’ 
India has emerged into a stage of dynamism. 
The rate of capital formation in the field of 
agriculture alone is estimated to have gone 
up by 100 per cent just within the first 3 
years of the Plan from Rs. 166 crores in 1951. 
Real per capita income in the same period has 
gone up by about 17 per cent, the highest so 
far achieved anywhere in the world.” 

“Now a word about the other side of the 
picture the population.”** “First we do not 
possess adequate data. Secondly, the Reports 
method of calculation is not scientific. And 
thirdly, it has assumed static conditions of 


society and the social order, which may not 
9916 





continue to exist. 

Pages 12 and 13 deal with estimates of the 
population of India and the net reproduction 
rate of Kuczynski. “The net reproduction rate 
(as shown below) thus worked by Kuczynski 
seems to be quite favourable for India as 
compared with other countries. 


Net Reproduction Rate 


1.70 
1.495 
1.454 
1.087 
1.40 
1.4027 
“Bulbid, pM oe 
M4] bid. 
15 Ibid. 
16] bid. 


11] bid., p. 14. 
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“Finally, even if it is accepted that we have 
got complete data at our command and our 
method of calculation is correct, there is 
hardly any justification to presume that social 
conditions would remain static.”** “With the 
improvement in the standard of living, and 
a shift from agricultural to industrial 
economy, there is no reason to believe that the 
present high birth rate will continue.”?® 


“Again, economic development and 
expansion of production here have been stifled 
and artificially stunted, in the past. In the 
matter of contraceptives, while there was an 
opposition from the church as well as the 
society in the West, various enquiries made in 
India reveal that public opinion is favourably 
inclined to their adoption. While the American 
Statute Book even today contains a law—the 
Comstock Law of 1873—which prohibits the 
propagation, sale or even practice of contra- 
ceptives and there is a strict ban on birth 
control clinics in the two States of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, the Government of India 
is openly encouraging birth control. The 
matter was further studied by Staley with 
regard to underdeveloped countries. His con- 
clusion was that Europe’s experience is not 
bound to be repeated in these countries. Same 
is the view held by Bowen. 


“Besides these reasons, there have been 
cases of a heavy fall in the birth rate in many 
countries during comparatively short periods. 
While France took more than 70 years to 
experience a drop in her birth rate from 30 
to 20, Switzerland and Sweden took about 40 
years and in England and Denmark the period 
was about 30 years. In Bulgaria, on the other 
hand, the birth rate has fallen from 26 to 17, 


during the period 1924 to 1936.” “Thus, 





18]bid., p. 15. 
19Ibid., p. 16. 
20Tbid., p. 17. 
21Jbid., p. 18. 
22] bid. 
23] bid. 


the intermediate stage of reduced mortality 
and continuous high fertility which results in 
unprecedented growth in population, may be 


skipped in India.”** 


“To sum up, the pessimistic picture painted 
by some of our demographers will turn into 
an optimistic one, if the latent powers of the 
multitude of our children could be 
harnessed.”*? “Guided properly it would not 
be surprising if India regains in the very near 
future its lost status as the granary of the 
East.”?° 


REVIEW 


It is good to be optimistic. We are fortunate 
when we can honestly be optimistic. Bansil has 
helped us by implying that much of the 
discussion of population vs. food supplies is 
obsolete today. Ashish Bose boldly stated in 
a similar vein in his excellent prize-winning 
essay of 1954, The Population Puzzle in India, 
that, “Much of this discussion, however useful 
in its own time, is obsolete today.”** With the 
encouragement of such experts let us try to 
break the dilemma of increasing population vs. 
limited resources. 


The vital issue is the proportion of families 
with all of their children alive. Throughout 
history there have been such families in every 
nation of the world. The vital issue is the 
PROPORTION, how many in relation to the 
total population. 


A high standard of parenthood has many 
features: health, intelligence, character, 
earning power, fertility, zest for family life, 
good parents, well-bred children, a fine family 
reputation, an exemplary level of home life, 
family planning, etc. 


24Mysore Economic Review (Jan.—Feb., 1957) p. 13. 
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Family planning is only one part of a high 
standard of parenthood but family planning 
has a strong influence on the vital issue, the 
proportion of families with all of their 
children alive. Family planning means such 
desirable things as the overcoming of sterility, 
the birth of a first-born son by choice, saving 
the lives of children, proper spacing of 
children for health, encouraging leading 
citizens to have large families, etc. 


Proper spacing of children for health is just 
a part of family planning but it has consi- 
derable effect on the vital issue. Proper 
spacing of children for health is often achieved 
by natural methods: midcycle abstinence, 
moral restraint (a clear distinction between 
sex life for pleasure and planned 
production), rhythmic regulation, coitusex 
(going through all the experience of coitus 
except penetration), prophylaxis, sex hygiene, 
moderation or sublimation of sex desires, etc 
The adequacy and universal availability of 
natural methods is an example of providence 
and murality in creation. Some natural 
methods are so obvious and simple that many 
parents discover them independently. 


re- 


The birth control controversy is a conscious 
or subconscious means of diverting attention, 
away from the vital issue. The definition of 
family planning as meaning only contraception 
is a common part of this diverting delusion 
Controversy over population vs. resources 
when the facts are so obvious is another 
conscious or subconscious means of diverting 
attention away from the vital issue—the 
proportion of families with all of their 
children alive. 


Throughout India there are lakhs of families 
with all of their children alive. An increase 
in the proportion of such families will raise 
the level of living and expose the fallacies of 
population vs. resources. There is the vital 
issue. 


Dr. P. C. 





BANSIL 


Charity, humanitarianism, romantic senti- 
mentalism, and public welfare face a common 
problem—socialization of hereditary defects 
through progressive deterioration of the genes. 
The problem is how much cradle-to-the-grave 
security for all including particularly the 
unwed that make love on the dole. The 
question is how heavily the best parents can 
be taxed to subsidize illegitimate repeaters and 
others without discouraging the best parents 
from raising large families. Problems like this 
serious genetic situation are of real concern to 
the well-being of mankind. 


The tragic extent of the problem of gene 
erosion is evidenced by censorship of the 
subject in cultures where human beings submit 
to authoritarian domination. This problem 
needs to be faced as well as the vital issue. 


Philosophy, vision, thought—The Philo- 
sophy, vision, and thought of Bansil’s essay are 
optimistic. This optimism is justified because 
it helps to show that much of the discussion 
of population vs. resources is obsolete. 
Controversy over population vs. resources is 
unwarranted in the light of truth. The way 
is clear for constructive action. India has the 
advantages of freedom, particularly a wide 
horizon of freedom of thought and expression. 
Scientific progress offers the prospect of a 
reliable and simple way to have a first-born 
son by choice. The time is at hand to end the 
controversy over population vs. resources. 
May it rest OM shanti. 


The thesis that the population of India can 
improve their level of living without waiting 
for years for something to happen has merit. 
Many families in India are proving the 
thesis by their own action. 


It would be the height of folly for India 
to repeat the errors of the West because of 
devotion to western historical precedents. 
Bansil shows how to avoid some of these 


errors, 
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The world is ready for a glorious revelation 
of the spiritual philosophy of family life. The 
world looks to India. There lives the hope 
of humanity. 


Bansil showed wisdom in concentrating on 
food as food is the prime necessity of life. 


Clearness, accuracy, force—Bansil has 
excellent command of exposition. There are 
three subheadings in the essay: Food Potential, 
Population Growth, and Conclusion. There 
are six subtitles, three tables, and a large 
number of authorities and references with 
some quotations, all in the text. Other 
standard embellishments of essays are omitted: 
no table of contents, no charts, graphs, or 
other illustrations, no footnotes, no appendices. 


These could be added if advisable before 
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publication. The main body of the essay is 
well presented. 


Beauty, charm, persuasion.—The beauty, 
charm, and persuasion of Bansil’s essay come 
largely from this optimism. If this optimism 
were based on an unrealistic denial of existing 
difficulties it would be disgusting. But Bansil’s 
optimism makes skilful use of facts and 
authorities to help discredit much of the 
controversy over population vs. resources. The 
reviewer hardly needs to be convinced that 
the population-resources controversy is largely 
fallacious and a temptation away from sincere 
efforts to face the real facts of life. Each one 
of us realizes in our heart of hearts that we 
must face the real facts of life and we appre- 
ciate encouragement. 
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SOIL FOR THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS 


Dr. (Miss) G. R. BANERJEE 


Tuberculosis is a disease caused by the 
activities of tiny rod-shaped germs—tubercle 
bacilli. But every seed requires proper soil for 
its growth and tuberculous germs are no 
exceptions. In the case of tuberculosis, germs 
represent one of the environmental factors out 
of many which act on the person. Those 
various environmental factors together with 
personal factors in the individual patient form 
the soil for the seed, i.e., the tubercle bacillus. 

It is a well-known fact that nearly every one 
of us, at least in urban communities, become 
infected with tuberculosis at some period of 
life and some are able to overcome the 
infection while the rest succumb to it. How 
is it that the seed finds the soil fertile in some 
persons and not in others? 


Some years ago there was a strong belief 
that certain races were less susceptible to 
tuberculosis than others. “The consensus of 
opinion today is that the changes noted in the 
different races are not so much due to racial 
characteristics as such, as to the fact that some 
races have had no chantce to develop natural 
resistance by the elimination of susceptibles as 
a result of exposure to tuberculosis infection 
over a sufficiently long period of time”.* In 
those communities, which are out of touch 
with the world at large and which have never 
come in contact with the tubercle bacillus, 
people do not have any immunity, for there 
has never been an occasion to develop it. 
When tuberculosis is introduced into such a 
community with the advent of explorers or 
civilised settlers, the disease spreads like wild- 
fire. To some extent, this principle can apply 


to our hillmen. People who live safely in the 
natural surroundings in those hills and who 
have not come in contact with tuberculosis, 
run a great risk of developing the disease as 
soon as they migrate to industrial areas like 
Bombay or Kanpur. 

Immunity from Disease—The reason for 
this unfortunate infection is that these people 
do not have any immunity from the disease. 
When a small number of tuberculous germs 
which are too few to cause the disease, gain 
entrance to the body, they are destroyed, and 
in the process of destruction, various immune 
bodies are formed. If this process is repeated 
at intervals, resistance is gradually built up. 
But the size of the dose has much bearing on 
the matter. The more massive is the dose, the 
more likely is the disease to gain a foothold 
and advance. 


Again, if tuberculous germs attack an 
individual who has a strong constitution they 
are unlikely to make headway and they may 
be eliminated without leaving even a trace 
to show that they had ever attacked. In case 
such a person develops the disease, he will 
have sufficient stamina to resist it. However, 
an exactly similar infection in a person of 
poor constitution is an entirely different 
matter. 


Apart from these personal characteristics of 
the individual, there are a few others that 
provide a rich soil for the germ. The mode 
of life and personal habits of each of us have 
a bearing on the disease. Let us take, for 
example, the eating habits of some people. 
There are certain persons who even when 





1Dr. P. . Benjamin, “Incidence of Tuberculosis in Economically under-developed countries 
and the Methods for Evaluating it,” Bulletine of the International Union Against Tuberculosis, 
Vol. XXVI, No. XXVI. No. 3-4 (July-Oct. 1956). International Union Against Tuberculosis 
Pomeren, Paris 6 e. p. 581. 
The writer of this article is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
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they can afford do not take milk, milk products 
or vitamin A. This vitamin is essential for 
maintaining bodily resistance to infection. 
Some persons indulge in _ indiscriminate 
slimming without paying due attention to the 
supply of vitamins. Drastic starvation for the 
purpose of slimming, sometimes indulged in 
by young boys and girls, is a dangerous 
procedure, and detrimental to healthy living. 
It is an invitation to a tuberculous infection. 


Keeping late hours and excessive drinking, 
though not the direct cause of the tuberculous 
infection, indirectly pave the ground for it 
by lowering the resistance to infection. 


Low intelligence and personal ignorance 
about the nature and cause of the disease are 
responsible for not taking precautionary 
measures against tuberculosis on the part of 
many. They mix freely with tubercular 
patients and are not aware that they are 
inhaling tuberculosis germs when a patient 
coughs on their face. They do not even care 
to turn their face in another direction. Not 
realising that excessive strain even at sports 
lowers the resistance to disease, ignorant 
people overindulge in it. It is known that 
some people with excellent physique and well- 
known to the public for their athletic stamina 
have collapsed and are found to _ be 
tuberculous. 


At this stage it may be mentioned that in 
personal factors the role of the emotional 
factor should not be lost sight of. Such a 
factor today has been proved to have a great 
deal to do with the susceptibility to the 
disease—more in some cases than any known 
physiological weakness or susceptibility of the 
tissues. It can be linked up with Sir William 
Osler’s remark. “What happens to a patient 
with tuberculosis depends more on what he 
has in his head than what he has in this chest”. 

Will to live—We often wrongly assume 
that every individual in the world wants to 
live and take precautions for survival. But 
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there is a number of cases of patients where 
this ‘will to live’ is not strong. On the contrary, 
prospect of death is more welcome. A mind 
which concerns itself with death helps to 
prepare the body for disease, and illness in 
turn intensifies the mind’s activity along those 
lines. The emotional state which is partly 
responsible for this sort of development does 
not just happen in a vacuum. It is created 
by the individual’s reaction to environment 
and in this environment human relationships 
are some of the most important factors. 


Let us take for instance the case of Lalita, 
a twenty-five-year old woman. She lost her 
mother when she was ten. Six months after 
the death of her mother her father married 
again. There were frequent quarrels between 
Lalita and her stepmother. At the age 16 she 
was given away in marriage to Rajaram, a 
clerk in a sugar mill, earning about Rs. 200 /- 
a month. 


In the course of nine years of her married 
life, Lalita bore two sons to her husband. 
Rajaram having no moral character did not 
take much interest in his wife and children. 


The living condition of the family was 
satisfactory and it occupied one of the best 
quarters provided by the mill. There was 
plenty of open space around the house. 


Lalita, however, led a miserable life because 
her husband’s lack of interest in her. She 
gradually lost all interest in her own self and 
became over anxious about the welfare of her 
children. Even though she could afford to 
have a domestic aid and her husband was 
willing to pay for one, she refused often on 
the ground that such an aid was no good. 
Under the garb of taking proper care of her 
home, husband and children, she indulged in 
overactivity and contracted tuberculosis at the 
age of 24, Even when the facility for proper 
medical care was provided to her, she 
frequently broke appointments for p.p. or 
injections. Though she often remarked that 
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she wanted to get well for the sake of her 
children, it was also not uncommon to hear 
from her that after her death the husband 
would realise her value and that he would 
have to stay home longer to take care of 
children. Her disease advanced fast and died 
in about a year. 


In this case it is evident that the patient had 
an emotional conflict. She wanted to live for 
the sake of her children and at the same time 
to quit the world. It is quite likely that she 
wanted to punish her husband by her own 
death. Or she might have been feeling guilty 
of her inability to make her marriage a success 
and as a result took the punishment in death. 


Faulty Family Attitudes—Some persons 
owing to faulty family attitudes develop an 
inordinate need for affection and dependence. 
These needs may be openly expressed, 
disguised or even totally denied. For such 
People, a long drawn out disease like tuber- 
culosis provides an opportunity for meeting 
their needs in a socially acceptable way. The 
society does not accuse one of dependence 
when one is ill and is being taken care of by 
the members of the family or even that of the 
public. There seems to be among some people 
an unconscious drive to develop a disease that 
would meet their needs of dependence. 
Consequently, they overlook all precautionary 
measures, become careless about their health 
and contract the disease. During the period of 
treatment, such paitents are not usually 
concerned about their recovery but about 
being cared for. At times they are a headache 
to nurses. They want everything to be done 
for them .and literally sulk when nurses or 
relatives fail to meet their needs. 


On the other hand, there are persons who 
by ostentatious insistence on independence 
reveal their inability to accept any type of 
dependence. They have an unconscious need 
for self-drive. This may arise out of a basic 


conflict regarding compliance with the 
demands of dominating parents under 
protest. In course of years the authority 
against whom they had opposition is 
internalised. As a result their conscience takes 
up the role of dominating parents and compels 
them to yield to its demands. As something 
from within goads them to overexert them- 
seives such people feel very uncomfortable if 
they are debarred from doing so. In short, they 
have a need to overexert themselves even at 
the cost of lowering their resistance to disease. 


Again, it may be mentioned that everyone 
of us has anxieties and tensions in life which 
make us ill at ease and each one of us gradually 
develops from childhood onwards techniques 
for relieving or controlling them. Some people 
develop the habit of overactivity to control or 
ease out their tensions. They get interested and 
involved in activities and as a result the factors 
causing anxiety are pushed into the 
background. They do not die out, but are just 
pushed behind the conscious mind, and, as a 
result, the mind is at rest. In order to maintain 
this state, these persons go on involving them- 
selves into too many activities. 


The above techniques irrespective of their 
sources of origin retain the quality of being a 
vital drive for the persons in whom they 
develop. Such individuals are actually driven 
to live as they do due to blind inner forces 
based on childhood experiences of whose 
existence they are totally unaware. These 
techniques in course of years become essential 
parts of those persons’ character or, in other 
words, they become their character traits and 
often these traits are highly appreciated by the 
society. However, it should not be forgotten 
that many people who possess these techniques 
and are regarded in their adulthood as 
conscientious, methodical and punctual 
workers are so not by their choice but by an 
inner compulsion against which they cannot 
revolt. 
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Thus many and varied are the personal 
factors that play a significant role in leading 
some persons to take steps which are suicidal 
in that they expose them to disease. 


Environmental Factors.—Yet no less impor- 
tant are environmental factors. There are 
certain social customs and habits in India 
which tend to contribute to the spread of 
tuberculosis. Among these may be mentioned 
the custom of purdah in women, especially 
among Muslims and some high class Hindus 
in Northern India. The evil effect of purdah 
is seen chiefly in the middle-class group which 
cannot afford to have houses with large rooms 
and gardens to provide enough fresh air to 
women. The habit in some Hindu and Muslim 
communities of serving food and drinks in the 
same utensils provides a rich source for 
infection. Smoking from a common hukka also 
spreads the disease. Indiscriminate spitting in 
public places, specially inside rooms and 
corridors of buildings which do not have 
access to sunshine offers a fertile soil for the 
tubercle bacillus. 


_ In those communities where the masses are 
illiterate, hygienic laws are violated or not 
understood and where medical facilities for 
detection and treatment of the disease are 
inadequate, tuberculosis germs find a very 
fertile soil for growth. Amongst such people 
superstition reigns supreme. In India amongst 
a large number of illiterate people it is strongly 
believed that to burn anything belonging to a 
person, ¢.g., sputum of a t.b. patient is to 
invoke death for him. As a result hygienic 
disposal of sputum of the patient becomes a 
terrific problem. It is often thrown away in 
roadside gutters or in the backyard of the 
house from where it infects others. The said 
belief is found not only amongst the illiterate 
but also amongst some educated people. 
Though intellectually they realise the danger 
arising out of this belief yet emotionally they 
can not give it up. This belief is strongly 
rooted in them. Thus the existence of such 
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beliefs in the community interferes with its 
hygienic measures for the control of the 
disease. 


Fatalistic Attitude—No less important is 
the fatalistic attitude towards life. If it 
permeates families and communities it brings 
in lethargy and inertia and all the responsi- 
bility of controlling the disease is shelved on 
to God. This attitude on the part of the indi- 
vidual (personal factor) as well as of the 
community (environmental factor) is a 
stumbling block in the way of controlling the 
disease. 


Again, it has been seen that in our country 
with the relaxation of caste system and impact 
of Western culture much free eating and 
drinking have developed amongst people. In 
cities and towns today men are quite used to 
taking snacks and refreshments in hotels and 
restaurants. They are not hesitant to take 
articles of food and drink prepared by people 
not belonging to their caste. Nor do they 
mind taking them from plates and cups used 
by others. Many t.b. patients visit these 
restaurants and the crockery used by them 
is used by others too. In our hotels and 
restaurants crockery is seldom sterilized. Some- 
times it is mere dipping of tumblers and cups 
in a bucket full of water; that is all that goes 
under cleaning. Unless we sterilize these 
materials they will remain a rich source of 
infection. In olden days earthen cups and 
tumblers were thrown away after use and so 
were the banana leaves. We have discarded 
the old pattern of eating and drinking and 
substituted porcelain and glass for plaintain- 
leaf and earthernware. But our sanitary 
measures have not kept pace with the so-called 
‘civilized’ mode of living. 


Closely allied to the above cultural factor 
is the influence of industrialisation and urbani- 
sation in our country. Tuberculosis in most 
of the underdeveloped countries now is more 
or less the same as it was about half a century 
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ago in the technically developed countries of 
today. “In these countries high tuberculosis 
incidence coincided with rapid industrialisa- 
tion and consequent urbanisation. These 
conditions are new being repeated in the 
underdeveloped countries. At the same time 
an increase of communications between urban 
and rural remote areas is taking place. The 
incidence of tuberculosis in these countries is 
thus likely to be increased in the near future. 
The normal trend in tuberculosis epidemiology 
has been an increase of this disease along with 
urbanisation and industrialisation, reaching 
its peak, in a few years and then gradually 
declining with improvement in the standard 
of living”.? India like other underdeveloped 
countries today is in a stage in which tuber- 
culosis is on the ascent. It is passing through 
the phase of rapid industrialisation and 
urbanisation and consequently a large section 
of the population is facing the stress and strain 
associated with the change over from rural 
conditions to urbanised conditions. Unless 
proper housing and other facilities are 
provided to these people the tubercle bacilli 
will find a favourable soil in them. 


Standards of Living —The extent of tuber- 
culosis in a community depends largely on its 
standard of living. The higher the standard of 
living the lower is the incidence of tuberculosis. 
As malnutrition lowers the resistance to all 
diseases, in the communities where people are 
under starvation or subsist on diet lacking in 
essential vitamins, protein and fat, tuberculosis 
plays havoc. The low per capita income in 
India indicates that a large segment of the 
population is living at bare subsistence level 


or even below it. Consequently its health is 
affected. 


Another noticeable factor is the overcrowd- 
ing of population. In some cases the joint 
family system compels a large number of 





2Ibid., p. 583. 
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people to live in single rooms and these often 
comprise not more than one or two rooms. It 
is not unusual to find members of a whole 
family of eight or nine sleeping in a single 
room. If one member of the family suffers from 
tuberculosis he is in close contact with others 
and thus can easily transmit the disease to 
them. Also, people living in overcrowded 
houses where there is no sunshine and fresh 
air, have lowered resistance to disease while 
the germs gain longevity in such dwelling 
places. The growth of industries in India has 
been associated with a rapid increase of 
population in industrial areas resulting in 
overcrowded living and working conditions. 


Work Conditions.—Closely connected with 
a person’s living condition is his work 
condition. Those who are called upon 
to work in sunless, ill-lit, improperly ventilated 
and overcrowded surroundings lose their 
resistance and are easy victims of the 
disease. Not only this, the nature of work 
sometimes is a direct incitement to the 
development of pulmonary _ tuberculosis. 
People who have to inhale silica and certain 
other dusts of strong composition in the 
process of their work, are prone to develop 
tuberculosis. Once the lesion has developed 
even although it be quiescent, the inhalation 
of irritants either in the form of dust or fumes 
is likely to achieve it. An equally important 
factor in working conditions is the financial 
reward and security of tenure. If a person 
earns very little on his job he has to face 
starvation. Or if he has to put in too long 
hours to earn his barest subsistence he is 
exhausting himself and as a result lowering his 
resistance to disease. Besides, if he has no 
security of the tenure of the job he will not 
have any steady income to maintain himself 
and his family. This will lead to great worry 
which in turn will affect the body and make 
it prone to disease. 
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Last but not the least important are emo- 
tional factors in the environment, i.e., the 
psychological environment of a person. If 
the interpersonal relationships in the family 
are happy and strong they provide additional 
strength for the individual to fight the infec- 
tion. He is not all alone in the battle of life. 
In the face of any calamity when members of 
the family stand by him he does not feel so 
helpless as he would have felt otherwise. This 
in itself lessens his frustrations in life. Also 


there is somebody to take care of him when 
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he is not well and when he needs to be looked 
after. These lead to a sense of security and 
add zest to life. 

From all that has been stated above it is 
evident that in the growth and development 
of tuberculosis psychosocial factors play a 
gigantic role. The germ is not the sum and 
substance of tuberculosis. It is just one of the 
environmental factors in the disease. It is 
the action and reaction of the personal and 
environmental factors of the individual that 
lead to the disease. 
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AN ECLECTIC APPROACH TO COUNSELLING 


Tuomas A. RoutTH 


Any particular counselling method should 
be based on the philosophy of the individual 
differences which exist among people in 
general. In working with clients, then, in any 
type of a social casework situation, no one 
particular method of counselling should be 
recommended for all clients at all times, 
because each client will present a vastly 
different set of circumstances surrounding his 
particular problem, and therefore will require 
vastly different kinds of individual treatment 
or therapy. Thus, we come to the philosophy 
of a counselling method. 


The success of counselling hinges on the 
motivations of the client, and this involves two 
main points: first, the actual, demonstrated 
need of the client, and secondly, the desire 
of a client to satisfy that need which hopefully 
will lead him to a desired goal. It would, 
perhaps, be wise for any counsellor to deter- 
mine the answers to the following questions 
before proceeding with any counselling: 


1. Does this client need counselling? 

2. In what particular area‘ does he need 
counselling? 

3. Does the client, in any way, give the 
impression that he may be at least 
partially receptive to the counselling? 

4. Is there any one particular type of 
counselling technique or method that is 
preferable to employ in the case of this 
individual client? 


Certainly before any counselling (formal) is 
attempted, the answers to these four questions 
should be known. We need to recognize, for 
example, that all clients do not want or need 
therapeutic, clinical counselling. A counsellor 
needs to be able to recognize the need for 


counselling when this need is indicated and 
readily apparent. Anything that is seen by 
the client, or the counsellor, as being detri- 
mental to a client’s development, needs to 
become a case for counselling. 


The type of counselling technique used in 
any one given situation, depends upon the’ 
client and his ability to respond. It will also 
depend upon the particular counsellor and 
own ability to employ the various techniques 
of counselling, and, of understanding the 
climate of the particular professional coun- 
selling session, as well as the mental status of 
the client. At best, all Counselling is Designed 
to be a Therapeutic Process, and no particular 
kind or method of counselling can be consi- 
dered inferior or superior to any other type. 


The client as a real person, as a warm, 
vibrant flesh and blood human being with 
feelings, attitudes and emotions must be the 
primary consideration of any counsellor in 
selecting a particular counselling method, 
because it is the client alone who will deter- 
mine what shall be learned, and what changes 
shall be made. The average client who 
presents himself to a counsellor wants both 
guidance and direction in solving his problems. 
Often, such a client is too engrossed in his 
own problems to develop any real insight on 
his own. 


The client-centered technique, or any other 
method of counselling for that matter, may 
not be used exclusively, because in the 
majority of instances, what is desired from a 
counsellor is both counselling and guidance. 
In many cases, the client’s needs will be better 
served if he is provided with a positive form 
of directive counselling. It would, of course, 
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be the ideal if every client not only had the 
opportunity but the ability to resolve his own 
problems in an atmosphere of non-directive 
counselling. A client’s inability or refusal, 
however, to progress in this particular type of 
a counselling environment, certainly would 
seem to be an indication to a counsellor that 
a directive method of counselling would be 
indicated. 


It is, therefore, the feeling of many 
counsellors that the direct approach enables 
the client and the counsellor to become better 
acquainted more quickly, thus permitting the 
client to benefit immediately from whatever 
specific information the counsellor has imme- 
diately available. Indeed, it would seem that 
some degree of direction is inevitable in all 
counselling. Even if a counsellor reaches the 
decision to employ the non-directive, client- 
centered method, then, to the extent that he 
does so, he is taking a positive and direct 
approach to a client’s problem situation. It 
would seem, however, that the client-centered, 
non-directive approach should be the under- 
lying procedure until a satisfactory client 
adjustment is realized, assuming of course that 
there is no contra-indications to its use. 


A great many counsellors and caseworkers 
feel that client-centered counselling may be 
used for a short period of time, but cannot 
be considered as a practical technique over 
a long period of time. The client-centered, 
non-directive method of counselling is a 
passive method, in which no active interpreta- 
tion by the counsellor is given to the client. 
This may very well be based on the erroneous 
assumption that the client thoroughly knows 
his own problem situation, and also knows the 
best possible solution to his problem. If, 
however, this were so, we may well wonder 
why a client would be seeking counselling 
services at all! 


Because of the myriad problems which a 
client may present, the majority of counsellors 
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cannot adhere to the client-centered, non- 
directive techniques of counselling as a total 
method. Rather, they accept and use the non- 
directive techniques when these techniques 
meet the needs of the individual client. 


At this point, it would be wise to differen- 
tiate between the client-centered approach 
and the client-centered technique. Hopefully, 
all counsellors employ the client-centered 
approach, since the client and his needs and 
problems should occupy the entire focus of a 
counsellor’s attention. Counsellor, however, 
may not always deem it advisable to employ 
the non-directive technique. Generally, coun- 
sellors do not emphasize the strict use of the 
client-centered approach in any pure form. 
In the main, they feel that counselling should 
be done on something of a non-directive basis, 
but do not feel that the mere paraphrasing 
of a client’s productions, or the simple re- 
statement of a client’s problem, or the use of 
strict non-commitalness is the right way to 
meet the real and interesting problems of the 
average client. 


While the use and effectiveness of the 
methods used in counselling is greatly depen- 
dent on the type of client encountered, still, 
much hinges on a counsellor’s training in the 
method, and/or his willingness or readiness 
to use it at all. Non-directive counselling is 
a very highly developed and _ specialized 
counselling technique, and only those coun- 
sellors who had had specific professional train- 
ing and experience in this method should be 
given any responsibility in this particular area 
of counselling. In addition to being profes- 
sionally trained, the counsellor should be 
socially adequate, sensitive to the problems of 
others, a person who can be objective without 
being authoritarian, and one who has a 
balanced view of himself and his own 
limitations, and of those about him. 


Greater emphasis, then needs to be placed 
in the personality of the individual counsellor, 
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rather than on his adherance to any given 
counselling method. Some counsellors are 
more comfortable with non-directive methods, 
others more natural with analytic or even 
more directed methods. Ultimate success, 
however, in employing the non-directive 
technique, as is the case in employing any 
particular method in counselling, appears to 
depend on the degree of the client’s problems, 
and, their duration. The kinds of problems 
which a client presents is seldom the basic, 
determining factor in the application of non- 
directive counselling. Rather, it is felt that the 
skill of the counsellor in employing the client- 
centered, non-directive techniques, and the 
ability of the client to function in this type 
of a counselling setting are the primary 
determining factors. 


No method of counselling as such will ever 
be effective because it is the attitudes and 
convictions of the counsellor which constitute 
the most basic elements in the selection of a 
specialized counselling technique. Indeed, the 
success of non-directive counselling depends 
to an almost overwhelming extent, on the 
emotional tone and intellectual background of 
the individual counsellor who employs it as 
a specialized technique. 


Those counsellors however,, who strictly 
employ the non-directive method, are usually 
quite selective in the clients they accept for 
counselling. If a counsellor is skilful at non- 
directive counselling, he will probably find 
himself more comfortable with certain kinds 
of problems than with others. The suggestion 
here might be that the counsellor makes the 
decision as to the client or the problem with 
which he can most comfortably work, and 
based on the realm of his own experiences, 
in which he can see the most response to his 
own particular brand of counselling therapy. 
Further, it should be indicated that another 
basic non-directive concept is that progress 
occurs through growth, and that growth at 
best is a slow process. This fact in itself might 


make it necessary for any one counsellor to 
carry an extremely small caseload. 


Any councellor should adopt his own indivi- 
dual counselling philosophy in the form that 
best suits his own needs, personality and 
ability, with non-directive, client-centered 
counselling as the basic idea. Almost any 
accepted methed of counselling can be fruit- 
ful if skilfully employed. Different counsellors 
probably have equivalent success using 
methods which they find peculiarly disposed 
to their own individual preferences and past 
training. 

Very probably, the majority of counsellors 
find that it is necessary to place greater 
emphasis on the guidance aspects of coun- 
selling to the point of becoming at least semi- 
directive in their methods. Most counsellors 
probably favor an eclectic, common-sense type 
of semi-directive, client-centered counselling, 
because in the vast majority of cases, there 
usually will be some demonstrated need for 
guidance and direction. 


It would appear that any counsellor tends 
to develop for himself a composite method 
of counselling which seems most comfortably 
to fit into his own personality pattern, and 
the type of client with whom he is dealing. 
It should be within the scope of a capable 
counsellor to modify his own specific coun- 
selling approach in a direct relationship to 
the client requesting the counselling. While 
one client will accept and respond to a greater 
degree to a client-centered, non-directive 
approach, still another client may need the 
strength of a strong, positive guidance to 
technique. 


It would appear, then, that the most 
effective counselling techniques are those 
somewhere in between the absolute non-direc- 
tive, client-centered approach, and that of 
direct dictating to the client his method and 
programme of operation. The degree of the 
non-directiveness should be the sole decision 
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of the counsellor, because essentially, it is not 
possible to prescribe the use of any specific 
form of counselling technique. 


Non-directive, client-centered counselling is 
a way of dealing with a client’s feelings, 
attitudes and emotions. It is a way of letting 
these come out into the open, and then 
encouraging the client to revaluate what he 
has said as it is verbally reflected back to him 
by the counsellor. In addition, it is a safe way 
for any counsellor to deal with any client, as 
the client is allowed to touch on anxiety 
producing materials, and, as the client feels 
emotionally safe to do so. 


The majority of counsellors are not going 
to do psychoanalysis or depth therapy with 
anyone. Therefore, dealing with a client’s 
present conflicts, feelings, attitudes, emotional 
reactions and problems may be the most con- 
structive and only approach to be taken to a 
client by a counsellor. Helping a client with 
a present-day adjustment, or, helping to 
emotionally support and strengthen the client 
in getting back to what is fairly normal for 
his life, may be the counsellor’s limit in dealing 
with the client. 


Cure is not to be thought of in the sense 
of using any single counselling approach or 
technique to cure a client per se. Generally, 
counsellors use the rationale that they will 
help a client start towards a healthier way of 
operating, and then once started, the client 
should be permitted to try on his own. We 
should realize, however, that this client- 
centered, non-directive technique seems to 


work best with a relatively sophisticated type 
of client, who already may speak some of the 
language of psychological personality analysis, 
and who may tend to think about the kinds 
of variables which a counsellor tends to think 
of as being important. As a result, the non- 
directive approach may well be a slower 
process than is usually the case with equi- 
valent clients who have not come through the 
same experiences. Ideally, the choice of a 
counselling technique would seem to consist 
of a non-directive, client-centered philosophy 
coupled with a somewhat paternal approach 
to the actual counselling situation. 


The most successful and pragmatic methods 
in counselling, however, very probably include 
the re-inforcement of any healthy tendencies 
in a client’s behaviour, and the systematic 
suppression of any unhealthy tendencies, 
feelings, attitudes and emotions. Thus, the 
average counsellor tends to be a realist. It 
would be nice if every client could be happy, 
productive and psychologically mature. This 
would be nice, but it would be hardly realistic 
or practical. Any counsellor tends to re-inforce 
a client’s defences or even his inadequacies, if 
the counsellor believes that these will contri- 
bute to the client’s present adjustment. 
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POLICE AND PROBATION* 


MaAumoop BIN MuHAMMAD 


Crime is a social problem and the criminal 
a social enemy. The earlier emphasis of Law- 
enforcement agencies like the police and courts 
was on protection of society from the 
predatory behaviour of the criminal by sending 
him to the prison or to the gallows. Today the 
understanding of the crime problem has 
changed. Crime is no longer regarded as the 
result of a single factor. It is much more a 
product of environment of the criminal and 
his lack of opportunity and training. A rising 
humanitarianism has led to the modification 
of the legal and penal codes, both in theory 
and in practice, so as to eliminate severity in 
the treatment of the offender. The rehabili- 
tation of the offender in a proper social 
environment has now become the most 
important objective of correctional work. But 
this is by no means an easy task. Justice 
Macardie has said: “Any one can try. a case. 
That is as easy as felling of a log. The difficulty 
comes in knowing what to do with the man 
once he has been found guilty.” The social 
adjustment of offenders would ultimately 
reduce the volume of criminality; and that 
is, after all, the common goal of all law 
enforcement agencies including police and 
probation services. 


Origin of Probation.—The first statute of 
1878 providing for an official probation officer 
in the State of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
envisaged the appointment of a suitable person 
“either from the Police force of the said city 





(Boston) or from the citizens at large,” and 
provided that the officer should be under the 
general control of the Chief of Police. It is a 
far cry from this early association of probation 
with the Police to the general agreement that 
exists today about the unsuitability of the 
Police for exercising probationary supervision. 


The early beginnings of probation in India 
are clearly discernible in the acceptance of a 
suggestion made in 1918 by the then Chief 
Presidency Magistrate of Bombay for the 
appointment of a Police Court Missionary. 
The proposal was that the first offenders 
charged at the police courts for minor offences 
and released under section 562 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code on executing a bond of good 
behaviour might be interviewed before trial 
by a representative of some social institution. 
This agent was supposed to find out security 
in cases of necessity, enquire into the 
difficulties of the offenders, bring to light 
extenuating circumstances, and finally to 
keep in touch with the released offenders and 
report their deviations to the Magistrates. No 
police offender was to be entrusted with this 
work as it was feared that, in his hands, the 
device might degenerate into an instrument 
of oppression. The Social Service League, 
Bombay, with the financial assistance of the 
Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, appointed a 
court Missionary for the first time in the same 
year to attend the police courts and watch 
cases on hebalf of the League.’ 





*This paper was presented to the Seminar on Probation Services for Adult Offenders and 
Juvenile Delinquents organised by the Department of Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency 
and Correctional Administration of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. At the 
time of the Seminar, Shri Muhammad was associated with the Department as candidate 
deputed for training by the Police Department of Andhra Pradesh. At present, he is 
Superintendent of Police, Juvenile Bureau, Hyderabad, A.P. 


14 Report on Juvenile Delinquency in India (Bombay: Bombay Children’s Aid Society), p. 109. 
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It would therefore appear that the functions 
of the probation and police systems being 
essentially different, any direct association of 
the police with actual probation work is 
fraught with danger. 


Police and Probation Work Distinction.— 
Probation is a non-punitive method of treating 
selected offenders and it consists of the condi- 
tional suspension of punishment while the 
offender is placed under personal supervision 
and is given individualised treatment. The aim 
of probation is the social rehabilitation of the 
individual without punishment, and _ the 
obligations imposed on him are designed to 
promote this process. Probation work is 
concerned with the reformative and correc- 
tional phases of the crime problem. The 
principal functions of the police, on the 
contrary, are the detection and control of 
crime and the apprehension and prosecution 
of offenders. The police administration is the 
symbol of the concept of protection of society 
from the ravages of crime. Unlike the 
probation officer, the logic and deductions of 
a policeman are directed towards a picture 
that reveals a criminal pattern. A policeman 
is trained to handle guns and handcuffs and 
he speaks a language that is different from that 
of a police officer. In the words of David 
Dressler: “He does not care. . .about the treat- 
ment possibilities in connection with the parole 
or a probationer. If he is a suspect, he wants 
him.” It is often complained that the police 
suspect the probationer and grab him for 
interrogation on the slightest suspicion. The 
probationer therefore lives in perpetual fear. 
The average policeman is more inclined to 
accept the incorrigibility of offenders, i.e. 
“once a forger, always a forger”’. It may be 
possible to make a police officer of the 
probation officer but, under present conditions, 
it is extremely difficult to make a probation 
officer of the police officer. 


Need for Co-operation—The Police and 
probation systems come in contact with each 
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other at various stages of their work. Their 
duties are clearly defined. There should 
therefore be no occasion for conflict or even 
rivalry between them. At the very outset of a 
case, the arresting officer comes to the court 
with valuable information of preliminary 
interest. Arrests are often the result of close 
and continued observation during which the 
police officer acquires a comprehensive 
knowledge of the social history of the arrested 
person. Frequently, he sees beyond the crime 
and comes in contact with facts, which, though 
inadmissible at the trial, may be of special 
interest to the probation officer. The state- 
ments given by an offender first before the 
police and then before the probation officer 
may lead to the detection of contradictions 
and evasiveness. The police are generally more 
aware of the conditions in the community than 
probation officers. They have the resources to 
make confidential, discreet, unobtrusive and 
timely enquiries about the doings of a proba- 
tioner. Results of such enquiries may help the 
probation officer carrying a heavy case-load 
and contribute towards his ability to give 
prompt and effective guidance to the 
probationer. 


Although the functions of the police and 
probation systems are basically different, there 
are many points of similarity between them. 
Both the police officer and the probation 
officer are equally observant and analytical. 
Both collect facts. While the police officer 
collects evidence of crime, the probation officer 
gets the social history of the offender with an 
eye on his ultimate rehabilitation. Both the 
systems demand an understanding of human 
behaviour and unremitting patience. Neither 
the police officer nor the probation officer 
can expect overnight miracles. The goal of 
both the systems is the same, viz., the 
eradication of crime through the ultimate 
rehabilitation of the offender. 


The use of authority in dealing with the 
offenders is common to the two systems. 
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Authority should, however, not be used in the 
form of threat but as an effective tool for the 
safety of society, fulfilment of legal conditions 
and treatment of the offender. No petty 
restrictions should be imposed. Both the police 
and probation techniques should be flexible 
and applied with wisdom and restraint. A 
firm but kindly control of the probationer 
should be an essential feature of a constructive 
policy. A voluntary “please be good” policy 
can hardly help. It is not practical to trust 
the probationer’s voluntary efforts to be good 
and pick himself up. If the probationer shows 
signs of further deviation, let the probation 
officer seek police co-operation. Where the 
probation officer has failed, the police officer 
may succeed. If the police officer quietly yet 
firmly explains to the probationer the security 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code 
or the fate that awaits him in the event of 
default, he may make another effort to abide 
gratefully by all the conditions of his release. 

Suggestions for Closer Co-operation.—Here 
are some practical suggestions for forging 
closer co-operation between the two services 
and a better relationship between the police 
and the probationers: 


1. The two services should be properly 
educated about the importance of their 
respective roles for the protection of 
society and reformation of the offender 
in consonance with the demands of a 
welfare State. 

2. Emphasis should shift from the offence 
to the offender. The police, like the 
probation officer, should also study the 
factors underlying violent behaviour. 

3. The hostility towards the police should 
be removed. This is possible if the police 
realise their new role in a welfare State 
and the people realise that the police 
along with other services are equally 
interested in the promotion of social 
welfare and do not function as a mere 
instrument of oppression. 


4. The police should realise that the 


10. 


solution of the crime problem does not 
always lie behind the four walls of a 
prison. Training of police officers in 
social sciences will help bring about a 
change in their present approach. 


Police and probation officers should 
make a sincere effort to instruct their 
staff in the techniques and objectives of 
each others’ jobs through training 
programmes. The subject of probation 
should find a place in the curricula of 
all police training institutions. 


Meetings between probation officers and 
police officers and mutual discussion of 
their problems should be encouraged. 
This could be done by probation officers 
calling on the police personnel in their 
jurisdiction during their periodic visits 
and noting down the observations of the 
police officers regarding active probation 
cases and vice versa. 


. A state-wide representative committee 


of probation officers and police officers 
would be invaluable in drawing up 
recommendations for the coordination 
of work. 


Both the services should be actively 
represented on all committees relating 
to correctional administration. This will 
help broaden their outlook and foster 
team-spirit. 

Police and probation officers might 
occasionally address the public and 
students from common platforms. This 
will evoke a better response from parents 
of juveniles and other interested 
members of society. 


The probation officer should notify the 
police promptly of the court dispositions. 
The value of posting the police officers 
with uptodate information cannot be 
over-emphasized if probation work is to 
be effective. 
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11. 


13. 


16. 


17. 
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The police should reveal, in their 
reports, the frequency and types of their 
contacts with the offender so as to give 
a better understanding of the case to the 
probation officer. 


. If possible, common problems should be 


studied through joint research projects 
by police and probation departments. 
Police and correctional publications 
should discuss common problems and 
programmes pertaining to probation. 
Both the juvenile police and probation 
personnel could extend their cooperation 
to running of recreation clubs for boys 
and girls including probationers in'delin- 
quency areas. 


Both the groups should be actively 
associated with organisations for the 
welfare of released prisoners and other 
private and public agencies working for 
the social adjustment and after-care of 
offenders. 


The surveillance of police and the 
supervision of probation and after-care 
officers could be exercised more harmo- 
niously. The police may consider the 
probation officer’s opinion in deciding 
the quantum of surveillance in respect 
of each suspect or offender released on 
probation. In any case, police sur- 
veillance cannot be ruled out as it is an 
effective instrument for the contro} of 
crime and the protection of society. 


The police will have to reorient them- 
selves to and understand the philosophy 
of correction if all the patience and 
effort of the probation officer to change 
the attitudes of offenders and establish 
them in life are to be of any avail. In 
regard to juveniles the formation of 
juvenile bureaux in police departments 
and the special training imparted to the 


police in juvenile work are welcome 
measures. 


It is not advisable that a probation officer 
should get too closely identified with the police 
because the probationer may then fail to 
confide in the probation officer for fear of 
trouble with the police. 


Conclusion—The question of effective co- 
ordination between the police and probation 
systems is one largely of good sense and mutual 
understanding. Intelligent officers of both the 
departments do not find any difficulty in 
working together. It is absolutely necessary for 
the court, the police and the probation officer 
to work together. Since failure to co-operate 
is ultimately due to improper attitudes, it can 
be eliminated when some effort is made 
towards mutual understanding. The police 
who are the first to come in contact with the 
offender can do a lot for the promotion of a 
receptive attitude towards the rehabilitative 
process which is the primary business of a 
probation officer. By wrong attitudes, they 
can, in the same measure, hamper or even 
undo the treatment of an offender released on 
probation. After all, what is required of the 
two systems is mutual trust, a spirit of “give 
and take”. Let us stress the common ground 
between them and overlook the narrow gulf. 
And if they work in that spirit, the day is not 
far when we shall be able to say, in the words 
of Whittier. 


Thank God! that I have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of 
mankind 

Earnest and clear, that all revenge is crime, 
That man is holier than a creed,—that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good 
Hopes, Sunshine linger on his prison wall 
And love look in upon his solitude. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE IDEAL IMAGE OF HUSBAND AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER IMAGES 


Upar PAREEK AND Miss ApARSH KHANNA 


The problem of mate selection has drawn 
the attention of psychologists and sociologists. 
A number of investigations have been reported 
in the past few years on this subject. Attention 
of researches has been concentrated on the 
theory of complementary needs in mate 
selection, the final position of which has 
recently been summarised.’ It has been shown 
in terms of empirical typology of personality 
that the individual selects the mate unlike 
himself or herself. The theory has been 
elaborated in the form of a book, summarising 
the various researches on the subject.* 


The problem of mate selection is an interest- 
ing sociological problem. But in India this 
problem is unrealistic, because the selection is 
not as free as in the Western culture. In most 
cases the choice is determined, or is at least 
influenced by the parents. However, Indian 
boys and girls have an ideal image of the 
mates. It may be interesting to study this 
image. It may also be interesting to see how 
the ideal image is formed: whether. it is 
determined by the ideal or actual image of 
either of the parents. It is sometimes con- 
tended that husband is a father surrogate. A 
study of the ideal image of the husband may 
be able to throw light on this aspect also. 





It was with these purposes that the present 
investigation was undertaken. The main 


purpose of the investigation was to study the 
ideal image of the husband and its relation- 
ship with ideal and actual images of the 
father, the mother and the hero. 

A sample of 60 unmarried college girls 
reading in the B.A. classes in the constituent 
colleges of Delhi University was selected for 
this purpose. A questionnaire was adminis- 
tered. Girls were not required to write their 
names on the questionnaire so that they could 
express themelves freely and frankly. The 
questionnaire required the respondent to say 
whether her hero was a male or a female. 

The questionnaire was prepared on the 
basis of the study of personality values by 
Sastry and Rao* This study showed that some 
values cluster round some kind of social 
relationship. The study was based on responses 
of 100 unmarried girls, and included husband 
as one of the six social relations. Sometime 
back the values, qualities or traits revealed by 
the study were utilised by one of the authors 
to get another list of qualities for the married 
partner, resulting in a list of 20 qualities®. The 
list of 20 qualities thus got® was used for the 
present investigation. 

The questionnaire required respondents to 
check the qualities actually present in the 
father, the mother and the hero. They were 
also asked to select 10 qualities, which they 
would like to have in their father, mother, 








8R. F. Winch, Mate Selection: 
Brothers, 1958). 


‘N.S. N. Sastry and S. K. R. Rao, “An Investi 


Fo tay of Indian Institute of Science, 1951, 33(a), 31-80. 
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1(2), 14-26. 
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1R, F, Winch, “The Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate Selection: Final Results on the 
Test of the General Hypothesis,” Amer. Sociol Rev., 1955, 20, 552-555. 

2Thomas Ktsanes, “Mate Selection on the Basis of Personality Type: A ee Utilising an 
Empirical Typology of Personality.” Amer. Sociol Rev., 
A Need of Complementary Needs (New York: Harper and 
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hero and the husband. In this way both the 
actual and ideal images of the father, the 
mother and the hero were obtained. In the 
case of husband only the ideal image was 
obtained. 

None of the girls mentioned whether their 
heroes were males or females. 37 girls 
mentioned that their heroes were males, seven 
said that the heroes were females, while 16 
did not mention anything. 

Twenty qualities were given in the question- 
naire with space for more qualities to be 
added, if the respondent felt like doing so. 
The qualities mentioned in the questionnaire 
appear in Table 1. Only two more qualities 
were mentioned by one respondent: quarrel- 
someness and a romatic attitude. 

It may be interesting to know group trends 
in the qualities selected for the father, the 
mother and the hero. Tables 1, 2 and 3 give 
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details about the existing and desired qualities 
in the father, the mother and the hero. The 
figures appear in percentage. The tables reveal 
group trends in the existing qualities, the 
desired qualities and two kinds of corres- 
pondence—group and individual. By group 
correspondence is meant agreement between 
the amount of actuality and the amount of 
desirability of a quality in a particular 
relationship. For example, Table 1 shows that 
the quality of being courageous exists in 71 
percent. of fathers and is desired by 70 percent. 
respondents. In other words, the fathers are 
as courageous as they are desired to be. 
Internal correspondence is the correspondence 
of the quality in the same respondent. Column 
3 of the tables gives this correspondence. 
From Table 1 may be seen that in 52 percent. 
respondents report that the father is 
courageous and is also desired to be so. 


TABLE 1 
Group Trends in Existing and Desired Qualities in the Father 











Percentage of respondents for Internal _corres- 
Serial Quality pondence 

No. Existing Desired (in percentage) 
1. Courageous a 71 70 52 
2. Sacrificing a 76 63 50 
3. Respectful Ss 91 71 66 
4. Faithful ees 86 58 48 
5. Bold ese 50 30 50 
6. Just ise 58 47 35 
7. Sympathetic — 66 52 42 
8. Tolerant ose 40 42 17 
9. Intelligent eee 71 86 73 
10. Balanced me 53 40 23 
11. Co-operative o60 53 45 27 
12. Obedient a 142 10 5 
13. Contented ae 60 38 25 
14. Reliable = 78 42 38 
15. Cool and patient ine 33 18 7 
16. Optimistic os 53 33 23 
17. Educated eas 86 80 71 
18. Generous “oe 75 63 48 
19. Social eee 60 60 35 
20. Dutiful roth 80 45 40 





It may be seen from Table 1 that the most 
outstanding five qualities existing in the 
fathers of the respondents are respectful (91), 
faithful (86), dutiful (80), reliable (86) and 
sacrificing (76). The most desired six qualities 
are: intelligent (86), educated (80), 
respectful (71), courageous (7), sacrificing 


and generous (63). The qualities showing high 
internal correspondence are intelligent (73), 
educated (71), courageous (52), sacrificing 
(50) and bold (50). This shows that the 
fathers are desiringly so in these per cent cases. 
Among the lowest internal correspondence 
come obedient (5) and tolerant (7). 
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TABLE 2 


Group Trends in Existing and Desired Qualities in the Mother 














Percentage of respondents for Internal corres- 
Serial Quality pondence 

No. Existing Desired (in percentage) 
1, Courageous eee 48 33 20 
2. Sacrificing ado 81 80 76 
3. Respectful oss 83 63 60 
4. Faithful ss 78 53 45 
5. Bold $00 35 15 8 
6. Just oes 45 33 18 
7. Sympathetic oem 78 66 55 
8. Tolerant se 56 52 38 
9. Intelligent ce 66 71 50 
10. Balanced as 42 25 10 
1l. Co-operative eee 63 47 30 
12. Obedient Ms 56 33 27 
13. Contented see 55 52 33 
14, Reliable oes 66 33 23 
15. Cool and patient oa 37 20 47 
16. Optimistic ii 32 28 18 
17, Educated sé 32 53 23 
18. Generous ste 73 56 47 
19. Social ‘ie 67 50 38 
20. Dutiful a 81 60 55 


Now let us turn to Table 2. The figures _ sacrificing (80), intelligent (71), sympathetic 
appearing in the table reveal group trends in (66), respectful (63) and dutiful (60). The 
the desired and existing qualities in the mother. highest internal correspondence is shown by: 
and the internal correspondence. The most sacrificing (76), respectful (60), sympathetic 
frequently checked five qualities as existing in (55), dutiful (55) and intelligent (50). 
the mother are: respectful (83), sacrificing Table 3 gives corresponding figures for the 
(81), dutiful (81), faithful (78) and intelli- hero. 
gent (78). The most desired qualities are: 

TABLE 3 
Group Trends in Existing and Desired Qualities in the Hero 











Percentage of respondents for Internal _corres- 
Serial Quality pondence 
No. Existing Desired (in percentage) 
1. Courageous ‘va 88 83 73 
2. Sacrificing eve 88 80 65 , 
3. Respectful eae 88 60 55 
4. Faithful ee 80 42 35 
5. Bold ves 80 56 43 
6. Just eee 58 48 27 
7. Sympathetic aes 73 45 38 
8. Tolerant ies 61 35 20 
9. Intelligent re 90 86 76 
10. Balanced re 61 35 20 
ll. Co-operative oe 66 43 32 
12. Obedient is 56 10 7 
13. Contented aes 45 28 12 
14. Reliable ws 76 32 28 
; 15. Cool and patient aes 48 15 10 
, 16. Optimistic “ae 52 38 30 
17.. Educated see 78 60 55 
18. Generous eae 71 40 33 
19. Social ny 75 48 38 


20. Dutiful a 83 70 61 
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TABLE 4 
Rank Orders of the Qualities Desired in the Husband 





Percentage of respondents assigning ranks 








Serial Quality -——— 

No. I II III IV Vv VI if es a: Se 4 
1. Courageous 6 6 6 — 2 6 10 6 6 4 
2. Sacrificing 8 14 6 2 2 2 4 6 2 4 
3. Respectful 4 4 10 8 10 2 2 6 2 8 
4. Faithful 12 16 8 18 6 4 2 ~— 6 2 
5. Bold 2 4 2 ~~ 4 2 — 2 ro 
6. Just _ ; - 4 4 2 8 6 4 2 
7. Sympathetic 4 -- 4 4 8 8 2 10 2 6 
8. Tolerant . 2 2 2 4 6 4 2 4 6 ae 
9. Intelligent 4 14 12 14 14 12 2 2 8 8 

10. Balanced -- -- 2 4 6 4 4 2 4 10 
11. Co-operative 4 4 6 2 6 10 8 10 — 2 
12. Obedient 4 4 2 10 - 8 — —_ 4 
13. Contented 2 2 2 4 — 2 4 10 10 
14. Reliable 4 4 + 2 4 8 12 4 4 6 
15. Cool and patient _ —_ 4 4 4 6 > 4 4 4 2 
16. Optimistic 2 2 4 2 — 2 2 4 4 oo 
17. Educated 26 10 14 s 4 8 4 2 6 2 
18. Generous 2 4 2 4 6 2 4 10 4 6 
19. Social — a — 8 6 4 4 6 8 4 
20. Dutiful 10 6 — 4 4 6 10 6 6 12 





The qualities existing in most of the heroes 
are: intelligent (90), courageous (88), 
sacrificing (88), respectful (88) and dutiful 
(83). The most desired qualities are: intelli- 
gent (86), courageous (83), sacrificing (80), 
and dutiful (70). The following qualities 


(61), respectful (55) and educated (55). 
The ideal image of the husband is revealed 
from Tables 4 and 5. Table 4 gives percen- 
tages of respondents giving different ranks to 
the various qualities. It will be seen that none 
of the 20 qualities is given first rank by the 











reveal highest internal correspondence: majority of respondents. First rank is given 
intelligent (77), courageous (73), dutiful to ‘educated’ by 26 percent. respondents. 
TABLE 5 
Group Trends in Qualities Desired in the Husband 

Combined rank-order percentage Total Ranks 

Serial Quality % of of the 
No. I, 11 & IV,V & VI, VIII& chosen total 

III VI IX 

3 q Courageous iis 18 8 22 54 8 
2. Sacrificing 7 28 » 6 12 54 8 
3. Respectful ive 18 20 10 60 5 
4. Faithful i¥s 36 28 8 78 3 
5. Bold or 6 6 4 20 20 
6. Just we 2 10 18 34 16 
7. Sympathetic a 8 20 14 54 8 
8. Tolerant sith 6 14 12 34 16 
9. Intelligent ey 30 40 12 94 1 
10. Balanced wes 2 14 10 38 13-5 
11. Co-operative se 14 18 18 58 6 
12. Obedient oe 10 10 8 34 16 
13. Contented _ q 6 16 38 13°5 
14. Reliable sie 12 14 20 52 10 
15. Cool and patient — 4 14 10 28 18 
16. Optimistic aoa 8 4 10 26 19 
17. Educated sae 50 20 12 90 2 
18. Generous re 8 12 18 46 11-5 
19. Social oe 18 18 46 11-5 
20. Dutiful on 16 14 22 66 4 
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The ranks are combined in Table 6 to give 
three groups only. The first group is got by 
combining the first three ranks, the second 
by combining ranks 4, 5 and 6 and the third 
by combining ranks 7, 8 and 9. The tenth rank 
has been omitted. The three groups thus 
obtained may be termed as ‘most desirable’, 
‘moderately desirable’ and ‘least desirable’. 
From this point of view the most desirable 
quality is ‘educated’ to be followed by 
‘faithful’, ‘intelligent’ and ‘sacrificing’. How- 
ever, ranks were given on the basis of the total 
per cent of respondents checking in qualities 
as desirable (in some cases ranks were not 
given). The ranks of the total appear in the 
last column of Table 5. It is clear from the 
table that the first five qualities desired in a 
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husband are: ‘intelligent’, ‘educated’, faith- 
ful’, ‘dutiful’ and ‘respectful’. 

One way of finding out this relationship is 
to find out the internal correspondence 
between the desired qualities in the husband 
and the desired and existing qualities of the 
father, the mother and the hero. 

Internal correspondences were calculated 
between the desired qualities in the husband 
and the existing qualities of the three relatiun- 
ships, viz., the father, the mother and the hero. 
The first three columns of Table 6 show the . 
percentage figures of internal correspondence 
in the three cases for the various qualities. A 
glance at these columns shows that there is 
not much difference between the three sets 
of internal correspondence. 


TABLE 6 


Comparison of Internal Correspondence of Desired Qualities in the Husband and Existing and 
Desired Qualities in the Father, the Mother and the Hero. 





Internal correspondence between desired qualities in the 


husband and 











Seria! Quality Existing qualities in Desired qualities in 
No. ; 
Father Mother Hero Father Mother Hero 
1. Courageous 33 30 40 33 20 37 
2. Sacrificing 38 42 40 38 38 40 
3. Respectful 48 42 42 42 38 37 
4. Faithful 56 53 52 38 37 30 
5. Bold 10 12 13 8 2 15 
6. Just 15 7 17 18 13 25 
7. Sympathetic 28 35 30 28 33 25 
8. Tolerant 17 17 15 12 13 8 
9. Intelligent 68 52 66 68 58 65 
10. Balanced 18 17 15 12 8 12 
11. Co-operative 33 28 35 32 35 32 
12. Obedient 10 20 15 5 15 7 
13. Contented aie 22 22 25 25 23 17 
14. Reliable “fe 35 33 33 30 17 23 
15. Cool and patient bis 13 10 13 8 12 5 
16. Optimistic 15 10 12 22 12 18 
17. Educated 65 28 58 60 37 43 
18. Generous 28 30 22 32 28 22 
19. Social 25 30 28 33 28 20 
20. Dutiful 45 45 45 42 35 40 





The other three columns of Table 6 give 
percentage figures of internal correspondences 
between the desired qualities of the husband 
and the desired qualities of the father, the 


mother and the hero. Here also no marked 
difference appear, except for a little higher 
percentage figures in the case of ideal image 
of the father. 
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In order to find out the relationship between 
the desired qualities of the husband and the 
existing and desired qualities of the father, 
the mother and the hero, rank-order coeffi- 
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cients of correlation were also calculated. The 
rank orders were computed from the percen- 
tages appearing in Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4. The 
coefficients appear in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


Rank Order Coefficient of Correlation between the Desired Qualities ot the Husband and the Existing 
and Desired Qualities of the Father, the Mother and the Hero. 





Ratio between the desired qualities of the husband and 


existing qualities 


desired qualities 





Father 
Mother 


Hero 





-64 -79 
“61 “75 
-70 64 





The coefficients of correlation are quite high 
in all the cases. This suggests that the choice 
of the qualities of the husband is influenced by 
existing and desired qualities of the father, the 
mother and the hero. However, as far as the 
existing qualities are concerned, the highest 
co-efficient of correlation is found in the case 
of the hero. The hero, in this sense, has a 
significant role to play in the formation of 
the ideal image of the husband. There is no 
difference between the ratios of the father 
and the mother. 

When we see the ratios between the 
desired qualities of the husband and the 
desired qualities of the father, the mother and 
the hero, we find that the ratio for the hero 
is the lowest of the three. This is rather 
strange. This means that the ideal image is 
not so much determined by the ideal qualities 
of the hero. On the other hand, the ratio in 
the case of the father is quite high (and 
equally so in the case of the mother). The 
ideal image of the father does influence the 
ideal image of the husband. The highest of 
the sex ratios is between the ideal image of 


the husband and the ideal image of the father. 
However, no definite conclusions can be drawn 
from these results. 


SUMMARY 


A sample of 60 unmarried college girls were 
administered a questionnaire eliciting their 
choices of qualities existing in the father, the 
mother and the hero and the desired qualities 
for the father, the mother, the hero- and the 
husband. The ideal image of the husband in 
terms of the qualities is discussed. Internal 
correspondence and rank-order coefficients of 
correlation were confronted between the ideal 
image of the husband (the desired qualities) 
and the real (existing qualities) and the ideal 
image (desired qualities) of the father, the 
mother and the hero. No definite conclusion is 
warranted by the results. There appears to be 
passive relationship in all cases, though the 
trends show that the real image of the hero 
and the ideal image of the father (and the 
mother) play a significant role in the forma- 
tion of the ideal image of the husband. 
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A COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Dr. (Mrs.) RosHeEn S. MASTER 
AND 
Soras C. S. MASTER 


Intelligence tests are useful to assess the 
intelligence of a person, to measure his ability, 
and to a certain extent guage the success in 
his vocation, profession or business. It does 
not, however, necessarily mean that a man of 
superior intelligence will be very successful in 
his vocation or profession. Though superior 
intelligence is by itself no assurance of success, 
and it has been often found that gifted 
children are misfits in adult life though their 
intelligence-scores remain high, the intelli- 
gence tests cautiously used is an important 
predictive device. 


The first successful intelligence tests were 
standardised by Alfred Binet in France 
in 1905. To him we owe the concept of Mental 
Age according to which we think of dull 
children as having responses like those of a 
lower chronological age, and bright -children 
as advanced far beyond their age. This 
conception was also followed by the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Tests. Terman, who 
was responsible for the latter revision, intro- 
duced the Intelligence Quotient (I.Q.) as an 
index of mental development. The I.Q. is 
cbtained by expressing intelligence as a ratio 
of mental age to chronological age. 


It has been observed that the Indian 
children are unable to do well in tests which 
have been standardised for children in other 
countries. As far back as 1922, Dr. C. Rice 
developed in Hindustani a Binet-Performance 
Point Scale which was meant for children in 
the then Punjab. In 1942 Dr. Sohan Lall 
constructed a verbal group of tests in Hindi 
and Urdu for children in the United 
Provinces. 


In 1940, Dr. V. V. Kamat revised the 
Stanford Version of the Simon Binet Tests 
which could be used for children knowing 
Marathi and Kannada, and called it the 
Bombay-Karnatak Version. 

In 1955 Dr. C. M. Bhatia published his 
work, setting up a battery of performance tests 
of Intelligence for use under Indian conditions. 

In our country as in every other country 
in the world, the intelligence of the population 
varies from individual to individual. The 
majority or about 70 per cent. are average. 
A few in minority are below average, even 
mentally deficient, while a few are of superior 
intellect. 

(See diagram) 

As the authors use both Dr. Kamat’s as well 
as Dr. Bhatia’s tests, they wanted to know: 

1. How Dr. Bhatia’s, which has been 
standardised solely in the U.P., would compare 
with Dr. Kamat’s which has been standardised 
in Bombay. 

2. How a verbal test compares with a 
performance test. 

Method.—As Dr. Bhatia’s tests can be given 
only to children between the ages of 11 and 
16, it was decided to confine the selection to 
that group. 

Fifty boys were chosen at random from a 
large residential school, the only criterion 
being that they conformed to the selected age- 
group. They were again subdivided at random 
into two sub-groups and later even the 
problem of which sub-group was to be given 
which test was decided by a draw. All this 
was done as a precaution to avoid any factor 
of selection. 





Dr. Master is Hon. Assistant Psychistrist of B. J. Medical College and Sassoon Hospitals 


and of Remand Home, Poona. 
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One group called ‘B’ was then given 
Dr. Bhatia’s Battery while the other group 
‘K’ was given the Marathi Version of the 
Bombay-Karnatak Version of Dr. Kamat. 
Both batteries were administered by well 
experienced testers. 


Results——Including the crosschecks, the 
total number of boys given each test were: 


K. 29 
B. 26 


TABLE 


The mean I. Qs. of the Tests were: — 


Number of Boys Mean I.Q. 
K. (Selected) 18 85.2 
B. (Selected) 19 87.6 


In view of the fact that the standard 
deviation of the ‘K’ and ‘B’ tests is 18.7 and 
15.09 respectively. The difference between the 
two mean I.Qs. of 2.4 cannot be said to be 
significant, and it is the opinion of the authors 
that if the number of boys selected was larger, 
this difference would have been smaller. 


Discussion ——While the ‘K’ tests can be 
given to any child above the age of three, 
unfortunately the ‘B’ tests are standardised for 
children only between the ages of eleven and 
sixteen. Hence the latter automatically 
disqualifies itself when younger children are 
to be tested. 


The ‘K’ tests follows the original Stanford 
Revision of the Simon—Binet Tests in the 
fact that the I.Q. has to be worked out as a 
ratio between the Mental Age and the 
Chronological Age, i.e. 

Lp = See lk 
Chronological Age 

This method, though found cumbersome by 
some, gives the exact I.Q. of the child as 
shown by the test. Dr. Bhatia has made it 
simpler by giving conversion tables to convert 
the raw scores to I.Qs. of 70 and above. 





Dr. (Mrs.) RosHEN S. MASTER AND Soras C. S. MASTER 


Therefore when a tester comes across a child 
whose raw score is below that required for the 
1.Q. of 70, the child has to be given another 
test to find out exactly how backward he is, 
which is rather important. Hence it is prefer- 
able not to give this Battery of tests to children 
who are already suspected of backwardness in 
order to save time. 


Dr. Bhatia has prepared entirely separate 
conversion tables for literate and illiterate 
children, as he found that the performance of 
the two groups on the battery was significantly 
different. We entirely agree with this, because 
the literate child due to training is in a better 
position to score higher than the illiterate 
child of the same chronological age. For 
example, the Pattern Drawing test of the 
Bhatia Battery is done better by a child with 
a background of drawing, or, ‘the arithmetical 
reasoning’ of the Simon-Binet is almost 
impossible for a child who has had no 
schooling. In analysing this series of tests, it 
was found that not a single illiterate boy out 
of six tested could show an I.Q. of over 70 
when given the ‘K’ tests, while two out of 
five illiterates who were given the ‘B’ tests 
scored 94 and 109; according to the ‘Literate 
Conversion Table’ their I.Qs. would have 
been below 70 and 80 respectively. It is just 
possible that a backward child remains 
illiterate because he cannot be taught, and 
hence illiterates as a group score lower I.Qs. 
But the authors have noticed repeatedly that 
a child who is illiterate shows a low I.Q. in 
tests. 


A verbal test to be properly understood by 
the child has to be given in the language it 
knows best, i.e., its mother tongue, whether 
it be Marathi, Hindi or English. This raises 
the problem of the knowledge of the language 
by both the tester and the tested. If both of 
them do not have a mastery over the language, 
the reliability of the results are to be doubted. 


“Here again the literate child scores over his 


illiterate brother as at times the latter is 

















unable to follow the language. This problem 
has also been reported to us by other testers 
whose mother tongue is Marathi, and who 
give the tests in Marathi to Marathi speaking 
children. 


Conclusion—There was no _ significant 
difference in the results obtained by the 
Bombay-Karnatak Version of the Simon-Binet 
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Tests, and Dr. Bhatia’s Battery of Perfor- 
mance tests. 


When compared to each other, each test has 
its own drawbacks as well as its good points, 
and the tester has the option to choose the 
test most appropriate to the occasion taking 
into consideration factors such as the child’s 
age, education and proficiency in a language. 


TABLE SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE TESTS 


























‘K’ GROUP ‘B’ GROUP 

AGE Whole Selected* No. of iii 
ainns gen sas Ee a ane Boys*. O. 

No. of | Mean No. of Mean bicin ee 

Boys | 1.Q. Boys 1.Q 
I 4 79.1 2 97.7 3 91.6 
12 2 89.6 2 89.6 3 83.0 
13 5 82.9 3 89.4 4+(1) 88.9 
14 7 ep es 4 86.4 4+(1) 92.5 
15 7 77.8 5 89.3 3+ (3) 85.0 
16 4 72.1 2 94.5 2+ (2) 82.2 
REFERENCES 


‘Bhatia C. M., Performance Tests of Intelligence under Indian Conditions (Bombay: Oxford 


University Press, 1955). 


2Kamat V. V., Measuring Intelligence of Indian Children. 2nd Ed. (Bombay: Oxford University 


Press, 1951). 





*As Dr. Bhatia’s tests do not give I.Qs. below 70, for the sake of comparison, the ‘K’ 
group had to be divided into two viz., the group as a whole, and the ‘Selected’ group of those 
boys whose I.Qs. were 70 and above. Similarly only those bays from the ‘B’ group with I.Q.s. of 


70 and above were ‘selected!’ and those shown ( 


) were not selected. 


The authors thank Mr. M. M. Joshi, Superintendent, Yeravada Industrial 
School, for permitting them to conduct a series of tests and to publish the results. 
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GLEANINGS 


A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE PANAS IN CERTAIN TYPICAL 
VILLAGES IN ORISSA 





The Panas are the most backword class 
among the ‘untouchables’ in Orissa. They 
cover up a big slice of the state and mostly 
inhabit the southern part of the state, parti- 
cularly the districts of Ganjam, Koraput and 
Phulabani. As no census of them has been 
taken yet, it is very difficult to make a state- 
ment about their exact population. Apart from 
this, most of the Panas go outside the state of 
Orissa to Calcutta or Cuttack for some job 
for a greater part of the year. On the whole, 
the Panas are a ‘fixed group’, but the changing 
conditions have made it difficult for them to 
remain unaffected. 


Their outlook on life has little changed. 
Some of those who have gone out of 
the state show signs of change in their 
behaviour, and in their mode of living. 
They have taken to wearing a clean 
shirt or a cap. For ages they remained 
illiterate and lived in poor circumstances. 
There is no record of their origin. Some believe 
that they have descended from the fighting 
classes of ancient India and others think that 
they belonged to a branch of hill tribes of 
Orissa. 


In a village called Rugum in the district of 
Ganjam there are 150 Panas. The village is 
at least 300 years old with a population of 
1,500. The number of the Panas has not 
remarkably changed, though the population 
of the village has changed very much. This 
may be accounted for the miserable and 
unhealthy life which has checked their growth. 
Living in hostile surroundings without the 
basic needs of life in this small village, the 
Panas have been fighting a war of existence. 
Inspite of all publicised programmes of 
the Government there has been little done to 





raise them above their present standard of life 
and living. Not even a single soul has ever 
entered any school. It will take at least 
another 50 years with all best efforts to get the 
first Pana graduate. In this village the total 
land for agriculture is 1000 acres of which 
the Panas posses only 50 acres. The majority. 
of them. are wage earners. Wages vary from 
Rs, 100 to Rs. 200 a year. The payment is 
usually in kind and more particularly in 
paddy. The few who go outside the state for 
casual employment earn on an average of not 
more than Rs. 600 a year. In comparison to 
the homely life in the village the migrated ones 
do not feel happy about their more earnings 
outside. Traditionally the Panas have pre- 
ferred to adhere to their own conventional life. 
Some of the Panas in this particular village 
have become more adventurous and have 
taken to trade and commerce on a humble 
scale. Trade of this kind confines to that of 
hide and skin, horn and other unclean 
commodities. The total capital of all the 
business group of this village is estimated to 
be Rs. 2,000. Asked about their private life, 
the Panas are bit frank; they have very little 
to hide. In social life they have yet to go a 
long way off. They have yet to adjust to the 
dynamic social life which has caught them 
unawares. In still more private life, as in 
case of marriage, divorce and other para- 
pharnelia they are simple and primitive. The 
Panas have combined the customs of the hill 
tribe as well as that of the low-land-people. 
About their outlook and approach towards the 
more modern problems and situations, the 
Panas are neutral; they have not thought of 
education or coming close in contact with the 
modern life. This attitude of apathy may be 
due a sense of impossibility and defeat. In 
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land legislation, spread of education, co- 
operation and other allied subjects the 
Government have offered some aid to them. 
But much of this has been lost in the passage 
and the Panas have really been little benefited. 


In another village of Dengapadar, the 
Panas are a bit better. They have taken 
to cultivation and business to a certain 
extent. The Panas are having a good 
portion of agricultural land and command a 
good socio-economic life. Some of their 
children have started coming to the schools. 
The possibility of the Panas in this village to 
have a better life can be attributed to the fact 
that the other classes for various reasons have 
been bound to accept the Panas as competitors. 
Once they are admitted in the economic field 
they have marched ahead. The Panas are 
generally hard working and sincere. The 
women co-operate with the men. The 
amount of labour which the typical Pana 
can exhibit is more than the higher classes. 
Thus out of natural and circumstantial 
conditions the Panas get a favourable 
condition for their advancement. When asked 
about their relationship with the other classes, 
the Panas replied with a anxiety whatsoever; 
that they have been happier than ever. They 
realize the difficulties in which they live. They 
do not think it proper to leave their village 
and come to a nearby town for trade 
or business. The music of the village is too 
strong to ignore and the attachment of’ the 
natural background too valuable to lose. They 
feel that in near future, some of them can 
be able to send their children to schools at 
least ; if not colleges. 

In another village of Tikarpada, which is 
six miles from the most important town of the 
district, the Panas have a different story to 
tell. They are sober in the sense they have 
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never compared themselves with the other 
classes. They have accepted that the 
other classes are superior to them and it may 
amount to sin to think of competing with the 
noble classes. As regards education they were 
surprised to hear that education can be of any 
use for them. There are two schools in the 
village and the Panas have never thought it 
necessary for them to sit with the higher classes 
in social life. They are wage earners and 
happy with their income. The only thing that 
differentiates the Panas of this village from 
those of others is that they have entered 
deeper into the social life of the village. 
The other classes do not feel that the 
Panas either compete or should be kept as too 
inferior. The Panas are domestic servants who 
are allowed to enter into the inner portions 
of the house of the other people. This is 
important. This must be the result of mutual 
understanding among the different groups. In 
social life and guidance, they always wait for 
advice and suggestion of their masters. 


The Panas in Orissa represent the backward 
classes in general. It is a wrong notion to 
identify the backward classes in Orissa only 
with the Harijans. The Harijans who usually 
refer to the Hadis are more progressive and 
advanced than other backward groups. 
The Government wrongly feel that by doing 
work for the Harijans they are doing their 
duty for all backward classes. Since the 
Harijans have already some leading figures in 
political and educational life they have been 
able to get the lion’s share. The Harijans are 
usually an urban people, where as the Panas 
and Dandasis are not. Much work is yet to be 
done for the Panas who have been almost 
ignored and forgotten. 


Professor Krusnchandra Jena. 
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TATA INSTITUTE CLASS OF 1959-61 


Adyantha, B. N., Mysore 
B.A., Madras 
B.L., Madras 


Ashar, (Mrs.) S. V., Bombay 
B.A., Nagpur 
Ballal, D. B., Bombay 
A., Poona 
Bandrewalla, (Miss) N. D., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 
Baruah, A. K., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati 
Barua, B. N., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati 
Baruah, J. N., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati 


Bharucha, B. H., Bombay 
M.A., Bombay 
LL.B., Bombay 

Bhat (Miss) R. S., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 

Bhattacharjya, R. N., Assam 
B.Sc., Gauhati 

Dave, J. N., Bombay 
_B.Sc., Bombay 


Deo, R., Bombay 
B.A., Osmania 
LL.B., Osmania 

Desai, (Miss) G. N., Bombay 
B.Sc., Bombay 

Dhavle, V. A., Bombay 
LL.B., Karnatak 

Dravid, (Mrs.) M. K., Bombay 
B.A., S.N.D.T. 

Ferrao, F. L. R., Bombay 
B.A., Nagpur 

Gandhi, (Miss) P. L., Bombay 
B.A., Madras 

Gebresilassie, S, Ethiopia 
B.A., Addis Ababa 

Gosh R., West Bengal 
B.Sc., Calcutta 
LL.B., Bombay 

Gupta, (Miss) K., Punjab 
B.A., Punjab 


Inamdar, (Miss) N. P., Madhya Pradesh 


B.A., Agra 
Irani, (Miss) B. K., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 


Joshi, M. S., Bomhay 
B.Sc., Bombay 
LL.B., Bombay 


Kartha, (Miss) S. K., Kerala 
B.A., Kerala 


Koushik, S. N., Bombay 
M.A., Nagpur 
LL.B., Nagpur 


Kumbhar, G. D., Bombay 
B. Com., Poona 

Lohe, (Miss) L. P., Bombay 
B.A., Poona 


Lohe, (Mrs.) S. S., Rajasthan 
M.A., Rajputana 


Malik, H. S., Punjab 
M.A., Punjab 
LL.B., Punjab 

Malva, (Miss) R. R., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 

Mehta, (Mrs.) N. D., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 

Mehta, (Miss) S. V., Bombay 
B.Sc., Gujarat 

Mohapatra, R., Orissa 
B.A., Utkal 

Mukharjee, S. K., Uttar Pradesh 
M.A., Agra 

Muranjan, (Miss) S. S., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 

Murthy, P. G., Andhra Pradesh 
B.Sc., Bombay 

Pandit, P. D., Bombay 
M.A., Bombay 

Nikam, S. B., Bombay 
B.A., Nagpur 

Parekh, (Miss) N. K., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 

Paul, B. K., Tripura 
B.A., Gauhati 

Quazi, M. I., Bombay 
B.A., Nagpur 

Rai, P., Bombay 
B.A., Poona 


Reddy, P. J., Andhra Pradesh 
B.A., Madras 


Rao, I. R., Mysore 
M.A., Bombay 
Sachdev, B., Uttar Pradesh 
B.Sc., Agra 
Soikia, D., Assam 
B.Sc., Gauhati 


Sandhu, (Miss) K. K., Punjab 
M.A, Poona 
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Sawant, A. D., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 

Sawant (Mrs.) S. A., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 

Shah, (Miss) M. K., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 


Shah, (Mrs.) S. K., Mysore 
M.A., Karnatak 
Shimelis, A., Ethiopia 
B.A., Addis Ababa 
Shrotriya, R. C., Rajasthan 
M. Com., Rajputana 
Singh, (Miss) Veena, Punjab 
B.A., Nagpur 


Sirka, S. K., Bihar 
B.A., Bihar 
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Soni, B. H., Bombay 
B.A., Poona 
B. Com., Poona 
LL.B., Bombay 
Surti, P. V., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 
Teferra, H. S., Ethiopia 
B.A., Addis Ababa 
Tesfaye, Andurgatchew, Addis Ababa 
B.A., Addis Ababa 
Thanvalle, Rev., W., Ceylon 
Diploma Colombo 
Vakil, (Miss) L. R., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay 
Vankhede, (Miss) S. K., Bombay 
B.A., S.N.D.T. 
Vankhade, V. N., Bombay 
B.A., Osmania 


SECOND UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION OF 
CRIME AND THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 


The Second United Nations Congress on 
the prevention of crime and the treatement of 
offenders will be held at Church House and 
Carlton House, London from 8 to 20 August 
1960. The Government of the United King- 
dom will act as host. 


The Congress will group three categories of 
participants, namely: 


(1) Members officially appointed by their 
Governments, who are experts in the 
field of the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders and have a 
special knowledge of, and experience 
in, the subjects of study on the agenda 
of the Congress ; 


Representatives of specialized agencies 
and of non-governmental organizations 
interested in, or concerned with, social 
defence matters; 

Individual participants having a direct 
interest in the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders, such as 
police officials, officials of correctional 
establishments or of institutions for 
juvenile delinquents, members of courts 


and tribunals, social workers, members 
of the teaching staff of universities, 
members of Bar Associations, etc. 


The number of participants will also include 
individual experts or representatives of non- 
governmental organizations who are of high 
repute for scientific work in the field of the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of 
offenders and who are invited by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
attend the Congress. 


The United Nations will not bear the 
expenses of participants. 


Subsequent to the recommendations of the 
Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
and the proposals of the Secretary-General, 
the Social Commission, at its twelfth session, 
approved the agenda of the Congress which 
includes the following items: 


(1) New forms of juvenile delinquency: 
their origin, prevention and treatment; 


(2) Special police services for the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency; 
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(3) Prevention of types of criminality 
resulting from social changes and 
accompanying economic development 
in less developed countries; 


(4) Short-term imprisonment; 

(5) Pre-release treatment and after-care, 
as well as assistance to dependents of 
prisoners; and 

(6) The integration of prison labour in the 
national economy, including the 
remuneration of prisoners. 


For the consideration of the times on its 
agenda; the Congress will be divided into two 
main Sections and, if needs be, several working 
groups will be organized. Lectures dealing 


with subjects closely related to the agenda 
items will also be arranged, and will be 
followed by round table discussions. 

Approximately six plenary meetings of the 
Congress are planned, and the Sections will 
report to the plenary. The recommendations 
or conclusions of the Congress will be commu- 
nicated to the Secretary-General and, if 
necessary, to the policy-making bodies of the 
United Nations. 

Persons interested in attending the Congress 
should apply for registration cards to the Chief 
of the Section of Social Defence, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York. Appli- 
cations should be made not later than 29 
February 1960. There is no registration fee. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mission to Lepers: Annual Report of the Work, 1957-1958, 50 pp. 


The object of the society known as Mission 
to Lepers, which has its Head Office at 7 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1., 
England and office in India at Purulia, West 
Bengal, is to provide for the spiritual instruc- 
tion and temporal relief to patients suffering 
from leprosy and their children in the 
countries to which it extends its operations. 
The present Report gives an account of the 
eighty-fourth year’s work of the Mission to 


Our Food. By M. Swaminathan and R. K. 
Private Ltd. 88 pp. Price: Rs. 1.50. 


In recent years some attempts have been 
made in India to awaken public interest 
in the matter of improving the existing dietary 
pattern. The present book is meant for giving 
the consumers knowledge about the benefits of 
balaneed diets and it seems to serve the 
purpose well due to its simplicity of presen- 


Development and Working of the Indian 
Dr. Ramesh Narain Mathur.—Allahabad: 


As the blurb of this book points out, “it 
embodies a historical, synthetic and systematic 
account of the evolution of the Indian Consti- 
tution and attempts at a detailed and critical 
study and examination”. The book contains 
a complete picture of India’s constitutional 
development, its achievement and working up 
to the present day. 

Perhaps, it is a laudable contribution as a 
text-book for graduate and post-graduate 
students of Political Science and it is of some 
value also to students of Public Administration 
and Public Welfare Administration because of 
its detailed treatment of the provisions of the 
Indian Constitution. The first volume of the 


Lepers in India, Pakistan, Burma, Nepal and 
Ceylon. As there is a dearth of institutions and 
organisations for the welfare of the victims of 
leprosy in this country, the Report will prove 
useful to workers in the field of leprosy for it 
provides information about welfare activities 
of the Mission in different States of India. 
Some of the case illustrations found in the 
Report are interesting and informative. 

G. R. Banerjee 


Bhagavan. Madras: Ganesh & Co., (Madras) 


tation of facts about food. Though the 
material presented in the book is not new, 
the authors deserve our congratulations on 
publishing an easily readable book on food 
and nutrition. 


G. R. Banerjee 


Constitution. By Raj Narain Gupta and 
Kitabmahal, 1958. 504 pp. Price Rs. 7.50. 


book describes the constitutional development 
in India from the time of the East India 
Company to the period of Partition and 
Independence. The second volume analyses 
the work of the Constituent Assembly leading 
on to the new constitution of the Sovereign 
Republic of India. 

Both for its historical interest and critical 
analysis, this book should serve as an educative 
publication for teachers, students in Indian 
Universities and the layman in the street. 
The author has given a clear and lucid treat- 
ment of the constitutional development in 
India over the past 150 years. 

L. S. Kudchedkar 
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Britain—1959. London: 


This is an annual Official Handbook which 
is valuable reference document regarding 
salient aspects of British life. As an annual 
publication, it naturally aims at up-to-date 
information on different departments of 
government and public administration and 
contains many illustrative diagrams and maps 
pertaining to British demography, economy, 
science and _ technology, industry and 
commerce. 


It is a very useful publication for adminis- 
trators, educationists, industrialists and 
common citizens. The book covers almost all 
aspects of Britain, including the church, the 


Education and Community Development. By 
Society. 89 pp. Price Rs. 1.50. 


The Vidya Bhawan Society, Udaipur, has 
rendered commendable service to the field of 
education and community development by 
bringing out this book which is a collection 
of selected papers read at a seminar on this 
subject organised in 1957 by the Department 
of Extension Services, Vidya Bhawan 
Govindram Seksaria Teachers 
Udaipur. 

The Union Minister for Education, Dr. K. 
L. Shrimali in his Foreword has rightly pointed 
out that these papers examine the various 
aspects of the problem of education in relation 
to the promotion of the development of 
surrounding community. The book is of 
primary interest to those engaged in the field 
of secondary education as some of the papers 
have special reference to the teaching of 
specific subjects of the school curriculum, 
such as social studies, languages, sciences and 
mathematics. It also deals with educational 
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press, television and broadcasting, the arts and 
the sciences. To social workers it is of special 
interest because of its informative sections on 
social welfare, housing and planning, labour 
and industry. 


Since there is a close commonwealth 
relationship between Britain and India, this 
Official Handbook on Britain as an annual 
publication is of significance to us in India 
as it provides an insight into British culture ~ 
and pattern of life against the background of 
its national economy and international status 
among the United Nations. 


L. S. Kudchedkar. 
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camps and the role of the school in community 
development. 


Perhaps this is a timely publication which 
coincides with a similar new publication 
entitled School and the Community in the 
Tropics by Mr. T. R. Batten of the University 
of London, published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Apart from the fundamental 
differences in the scope of these two 
publications, they will have an appeal to 
workers both in the field of secondary 
education and community development. The 
Vidya Bhawan Society deserves credit for its 
publication of the Seminar papers in book 
form so as to focus the attention of 
educationists and specialists in community 
development on the contemporary problem of 
the coordination between the school and the 
community. 


L. S. Kudchedkar 
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On the important subject of Food 
Economics very few books have been written 
so far. The present publication deals with all 
the important aspects of the subject. It is 
divided into thirteen chapters which describe 
the following topics: —The present position of 
our food and agricultural statistics; the system 
of sample survey; origins, method and 
procedure of the food survey in Bihar in 1946; 
land utilisation and the production of food 
resources; the available food supply in relation 
to production; the estimate of consumption 
and deficit; reliability of our agricultural 
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statistics; the marketable surplus of food- 
grains; the supplementary food resources in 
relation to the deficits; the range and causes 
of fluctuation in production ; the consequences 
of the cycle of fluctuation in agricultural 
productivity; conservation, storage and 
marketing food resources; control and 
administration of food resources; and food 
production policy. production policy. This easy 
reading and handy book contains much 
original material which will be of value and 
interest to the students of the subject. 

G. R. Banerjee 





